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To Give Boy Right Start in 
Life He Should Have 


College Training 


Statistics 


(By CLARENCE AxMAN) 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Boston, Sept. 21.—‘‘Underwriting the 
Education of America” was the key- 
note of the first morning session of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, and the discussion was 
started by Winslow Russell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Mutual, one of the 
most original thinkers in the business. 
It opened up a much neglected field 
of cultivation, viz.: seeing the young 
man through college so that he can 
make the correct start in life, his edu- 
cation being assured through intel!igent 
purchase of life insurance. He quoted 
figures showing that of 5,000,000 men 
with no schooling only 31 attained dis- 
tinction; that of 33,000,000 men with 
elemental training only 808 won dis- 
tinction; of 2,000,000 men with high 
school education nearly 1,300 made 
their mark in life; while of a million 
with a college education 5,768 became 
noted. 

Mr. Russell said that here was a fine 
avenue of approach. It should not be 
difficult to get the co-operation of local 
educational boards, school principals 
and teachers. The vital possibilities 
can readily be shown and when once 
understood the ages of students readily 
listed. 

Mr. Russell outlined four plans of 
coverage, using the ages of 35 for the 
insured and 3 for the son for purposes 
of illustration. The plans follow: 

Plan “A” 
Insured, 35; Son, 3 

Purpose:—Educational provision for 
son for 6 years, commencing at age 18. 
To be guaranteed whether insured lives 
or dies. : 

Plan:—15-Year Endowment $3,000. 

Provisions:—(1) If insured dies be- 
fore maturity, proceeds to be held at 
interest until beneficiary attains the age 
of 18, and then (2) proceeds to be paid 


in 12 gemi-annual instalments of 
$274.26, increased by surplus interest 
dividends. 


(Continued on page 2) 
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i EVENTY-FIVE vears ago, in 1845, the Mutual 

S| Benefit Life Insurance Company was organ 

bY ized and established at Newark, N. J., as a 

rh purely mutual institution for the benefit of 
its policyholders. It has grown steadily from | 

year to year during three-quarters of a century, until | 

it has now considerably over $1,100,000,000 of life in- | 

surance in force and since organization has paid to 

policyholders over $465,000,000. 






The growth of the Mutual Benefit and the present | 
standing of the Company have resulted from long | 
years of continued adherence to the purpose of the || 
founders of the Company, which was to issue simple, | 
straightforward policies of life insurance at the low- 
est possible cost consistent with absolute security and | 
liberal treatment of policyholders. i 


It is a notable fact that for at least twenty years past |) 
the Mutual Benefit has never paid less than 4.7% on i 
funds held for the protection of beneficiaries under its | 
income options. il 


Send for our leaflets “Security” and i 
“A Record of Substantial Progress”. 








THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company | 








FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE 
THRILLS 1500 LIFE 


AGENTS AT BOSTON 


They Promote Foundations 
of Civilization 

Great 

With Conmenion Flourishing, 


Economic Condition of 
Country is Safe 


Business Barometer 


(By CLARENCE 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Boston, Sept. 21. 
Coolidge, 
president, 


AXMAN) 


The face of Calvin 
Republican nominee for vice- 
lit up with one of his rare 
smiles when he faced the members of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at its thirty-first annual con- 
vention today and he bowed acknowl- 
edgments to a great roar of cheers as 
the delegates stood to greet him. It 
was a reception of which any man 
could be proud, and there was another 
outburst when he had concluded His 
neat little speech. 

It was quite a contrast to a similar 
event last week when the Governor 
addressed a convention of mutual fire 
insurance men, At that time he was 
tired from exhaustive speech-making 
and didn’t have much pep. Today he 
was inspired by the crowd, and gave 
his best. 

It was an occasion in fact which put 
all the speakers on edge to do their 
best. The convention room of the Cop- 
ley-Plaza was packed from end to end 
with almost fifteen hundred life insur- 
ance men, all of them enthusiastic and 
happy after going through the most 
prosperous year that life insurance ever 
has experienced, The hall was beauti- 
fully draped in flags; the stage set for 
a splendid convention. The Boston 
men demonstrated that they knew how 
to run a convention. The preliminary 
publicity has been surpassed; 
the convention arrangements were per- 
fect. 

Just before 10 o'clock the convention 
opened with a prayer delivered by 
Dean Rousmanier of St. Paul’s Cathe 
dral; and President J. Stanley Edwards 
had responded to the eloquent address 
of J. Everett Hicks, president of the 
Boston Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. The delegates had stood and sung 
with more than conventional enthu- 
siasm and fervor “America,” in a dark- 
ened hall while scenes showing the 
Pilgrim fathers and the capital at 
Washington were being flashed on the 
screen. The singing was interrupted 


never 
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several times by hand-clapping when 
a particularly heart-catching scene ap- 
peared upon the screen. Then the 
lights went up, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts en- 
tered, and soon began his speech, He 
said: 

“Massachusetts is always glad to wel- 
come those who are engaged in promot- 
ing the public welfare. I know of noth- 
ing that is more likely to inure to the 
public we'fare and good citizenship, 
sound thinking and living, than to take 
out a life insurance policy. 

“You all know that our Commonwealth 
in the coming December is going to 
celebrate its 300th anniversary; and 
that comes very near being the 300th 
anniversary of the beginning of Amer- 
institutions. Although Massachu- 
the first commonwealth 
to be settled it was the first to start 
to develop and to secure the spread 
throughout our nation of those institu- 
tions under which we are now living. 
Three hundred years is not a long time 
historically, but when we consider the 
deve'opment that has taken place be- 
tween 1620 and the present time, and 
then look at all the achievements that 
lie before that date I think we should 
have to admit that more has been pro- 
duced for the benefit of mankind since 
1920 than all that lay back of that date. 
who settled our shores at that 
time were not original settlers here. 
They found other inhabitants who had 
been here time without end, but they 


ican 
setts was not 


Those 


had accomplished very little. What 
was the great reason for it? They did 
not save anything. What they made 


and gained as a result of hard labor in 
one day they consumed in the next. 
They made no advancement in civiliza- 
tion. What I want to upon 
you is that the very foundation of 
civilization lies in saving, in carrying 
on from day to day something that we 
have created and produced in order 
that there may be a surplus for all the 
people to enjoy. 

“Now, life insurance does two things. 
In the first place it distributes the eco- 
nomic loss as a result of the loss of 
life throughout the community. In the 
second place it is a great instructor in 
thrift and saving; and that is the very 
foundation of modern civilization. So 
that you who are engaged in this great 
and it is a great enterprise, 


impress 


enterprise 


one of the very greatest that we have 
in all of the activities of our modern 
business life—are not only sel'ing life 
insurance, but you are agents and pro- 
of the foundations of civiliza- 
tion. You are great emissaries of 
thrift; and that is one of the things 
that we need especially at this time.” 


moters 


The Governor then said there are in- 
dications that Americans are beginning 


to realize that the era of prodigality 
must go. He called attention to the 


closing of woolen mills because the de- 
mand slackened when people refused 
to buy clothes at the exorbitant prices, 
and shoes a'so were dropping in price. 
We are getting back to observing the 
normal laws of supply and demand. 


“One thing I want to congratulate 
you gentlemen about,” the Governor 


continued, “is that in spite of the con- 
dition which caused so many to ad- 
vance their prices the price of life in- 
surance remained where it was. I do 
not know how you accomplished it; | 
almost doubt if you do justice to your- 
selves and to those who are engaged in 
the promotion of your great business, 
but you have not your prices 
and it shows that you have maintained 
the most patriotic attitude towards 
your dealings with the public; that you 
have been able to supply them with 
what we regard as almost a neces- 
sity at the same rate at which it was 
everything else nearly 


raised 


secured when 
was being advanced. 

“I bring you the 
Commonwealth because 
importance of 


greetings of the 
Massachusetts 
rea’izes the the great 
enterprise in which you are engaged. 
You are the barometer of the public 
welfare and so long aS we can look to 
the great life insurance companies and 
see that you are in a prosperous and 
condition we shall know 
economic condition of our 
country is safe and secure; so look 
well to the soundness of your enter- 
prise for in that and on it and through 
it we shall build up the sound welfare 
and public well-being of our great na- 
tion.” 

In his response President Edwards 
that life insurance offers a new 
of unionism—the elimination of 
increased production 
paying of increased 


flourishing 
that the 


said 
kind 
profiteering by 
rather than by 


wages. 


LIFE INSURANCE TO PROVIDE 
EDUCATION FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


(Continued from page 1) 


Premium: —$201.69 reduced by an- 
nual dividends. 
Result:—Absolute provision for the 


education of the son, whether insured 
lives or dies and guaranteed in return 
for annual deposits of less than $200. 


. Plan “B” 

Insured, 35; Son, 3 

Purpose:—Four years’ college provi- 
sion for son as a definite plan independ- 
ent of any other protective purpose. 

Plan: —Educational Endowment—$750 
per annum. 

Provisions:—(1) If insured lives un- 
til the son is 18 or if insured dies prior 
to that time, policy is payable in four 
annual instalments of $750 each, first 
when is 18. (2) If son 


payment son 


dies before reaching the age of 18, all 
premiums paid are returned. 

Premium:—$155.85 annua'ly for 15 
years or until prior death of the in- 
sured. 

Resu'ts:—College expenses definite- 
ly guaranteed, if insured lives or dies, 
by a specific plan for that purpose, 
calling for a small outlay each year 
for 15 years. 

. Plan “C” 
Insured, 35; Son, 3 

Purpose:—Educational provisions for 
son for 6 years, commencing at age 18. 
In event of death of insured before edu- 
cation of son is completed. 

Plan:—20-Year Term, $3,000—in 3 
policies of $1,000 each. 

Provisions:—(1) If insured dies be- 


fore maturity, proceeds to be he'd at 
interest until beneficiary attains the 
age of 18 and then (2) proceeds to be 
12 semi-annual instalments of 
by surplus interest 


paid in 


$274.26, increased 


dividends. 
Premium:-—$43.85 reduced by annual 
dividends. One policy may be discon- 





WINSLOW 


RUSSELL 


tinued when son reaches 20, another 

when he reaches 22. 
Result:—Provisions for the 

tion of the minimum 


should insured die before education of 


educar 


son at cost, 


son is completed. 


Plan “D” 
Insured, 35; Son, 3 
Purpose:—Combined family protec- 


tion and educational provision for son 
for 6 years, commencing at age 18. 

Plan:—-Annual Premium Life, $8,000. 
In several policies. 

Provisions:—If insured dies before 
son reaches the age of 18, $6,000 out- 
right to wife and $3,000 held at interest 
until the age of 18 and 


son reaches 
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then paid in 12 semi-annual instalments 
of $274.26, increased by surplus interest 
dividends. 

If insured lives until son reaches the 


age of 18, cash value may be used, if 
necessary, to defray a portion of educa- 





tional expenses. Total cash value 
$1864. Policies may be cashed in as 
needed 


Purpose:—$210.80 reduced by annual 
dividends. 

Result:—Large amount of permanent 
protection with full provisions for son’s 
education if insured dies, and partial 
provision should insured live. A flexi- 
b’e plan, well adapted to future changes 
in the cricumstances of the insured. 

“The door is wide open,” said Mr. 
Russell. “There is no limit to its pos- 
sibilities if we will but enter. No eco- 
nomic service can compare to that 
rendered through successful specializa- 
tion in meeting the need of ‘Under- 
writing the Education of America’.” 


Selling Life Insurance to Provide 
Education Brings Out Agent’s Plans 


Earl G. Manning, Boston; Orville Thorp, Dallas; A. M. Chase, 
Providence; Chas. H. Flood, Boston; R. U. Darby, Baltimore; 
Geo. W. Johnston, New York; Chas. W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, and 
Chas. J. Edwards, New York, Discuss the Subject. 


Following Mr. Russell’s address, 
rapid fire illustrations of insurance for 
educat'onal purposes were given from 
the floor. 

Earl G. Manning, of Boston: A pros- 
pect with two children, 3 and 5 years 
old. Carried $18,000 insurance. Sold 
him $7000 additional. Had deed of 
trust drawn giving wife of client $100 
a month interest, keeping principal in- 
tact, with provision that when wife 
reaches age 50, children then being 15 
and 18 years old, $1.000 is to be with- 
drawn each year from the _ principal 
for a period of four years and devoted 
to the education of the children. 

Orville Thorp, of Texas: To father 
of a three year old child, sold a fifteen 
year endowment, payable to the child 
at the age of 18 in four yearly instal- 
ments, for a college education. 


of Providence: Called 
on the treasurer of a bank; prospect 
not interested in insurance. Had a 
child about two years old. Sold him a 
15 year Endowment, payable to the 
child in instalments at the end of the 
15 years in accordance with a trust 
agreement. 

Charles H. Flood, of Boston: Told of 
one of leading surgeons of the country 
who got his education by reason of the 
proceeds of a short term Endowment 
carried on his life by two maiden ladies 
who had faith in his ability. The pre- 
miums were returned by the surgeon 
as soon as they began earning. 

R. U. Darby, of Baltimore: Has two 
young children; Carries $10,000 insur- 
ance on himself for each child. Hav- 
ing sold himself the idea, he finds it 
easy to sell others on the argument 


A. M. Chase, 
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that they think as much of their chil- 
dren as he does of his own. 

Geo. W. Johnston, of New York: Den- 
ver man, owner of large mine. Called 
at his office. Visitor not interested in 
life insurance because he had many 
thousand dollars put aside for family. 
Sold him a single premium 10 year en- 
dowment, payable in 6 annual instal- 
ments to educate son, on argument 
that mining is a speculative business 
and a fortune made today may be gone 
tomorrow. 

Chas. W. Scovel of Pittsburgh: Car- 


ries ordinary life policies, one for each 
of his children, to provide for their 
education in event of insured’s death. 
As each child reaches maturity, bene- 
ficiary is changed to wife. 

“The big message brought to this 
convention by Mr. Russell,” stated 
Charles Jerome Edwards of New York 
in closing the discussion, “is the crying 
need in America for better education of 
the nation’s children. The biggest serv- 
ice life insurance men can perform, 
therefore, is to guarantee this educa- 
tion through insurance.” 


We Need $632,000,000,000 of Insurance 


Protection to Cover our Economic Values 


At Least $20,000,000,000 of This Should Be Business Insurance— 
Only $2,500,000,000 Now in Force, Says W. Dwight Mead— 
“Facing the Greatest Peril in Its History, American Business 
Must Be Protected, Despite Difficulties Imposed By Law,” Says 


E. A. Woods. 

W. Dwight Mead, of the Pacific Mu- 
tual, as presiding officer, put a lot of 
pep in the discussion at a session dis- 
cussing the topic, “Underwriting Amer- 
ica’s Business.” Mr. Mead is the young 
man largely responsible for the big in- 
crease the past year in the Association 
membership on the Pacific Coast. 

Of the total insurance now in force 
in this country, he said, only 5 per cent 
is business insurance. There should 
be $632,000,000,000 in force all told to 
cover economic values in the United 
States, and at least 30 billions of this 
should be business insurance. Only 
two and a half billion of this thirty 
has been written so far. There are 25 
to 30,000 industrial plants, 100,000 
partnerships, and from 500,000 to = 1,- 
000,000 individuals needing business in 
surance from the standpoint of credit. 

He urged that the association make 
strong effort to get the endorsement of 
the American Bankers’ Association on 
business insurance; also that represen- 
tative life insurance men appear before 
the state banking associations each 
year at their conventions. 

Mr. Eben of New York pointed out, 
as a stumbling block in the writing of 
business insurance, the impossibility of 
dominating in the interview all the 
persons in the business 
It is discouraging to sell the idea to 


concern. 


one partner or firm member only to 
have the next one turn it down, and 
some systematic way of building the 
sale up step by step should be worked 
out. 

Charles R. Gantz, of 
brought out a good plan. 


saltimore, 
When a con- 
cern wants the proposition of business 
insurance worked out in writing for its 
consideration, Mr. Gantz goes so far 
as to have the whole thing printed in 
pamphlet form, even to the names of 
the officers and directors of the com- 
pany. This always makes a big im- 
pression and often leads to a sale. 

George W. Johnston, of New York, 
was of the opinion that the cost of 
business insurance should always be 
met out of the business and never out 
of the pockets of the individuals in the 
concern, He favors in all cases indi- 


vidual policies instead of joint. To get 
around the greatest difficulty in writing 
business insurance, which he states is 
the lack of that sentiment so important 
an argument in the closing of insur- 
ance for family protection, he weaves 
sentiment into his talk, making the 
prospect’s business appear to him as 





E. A. WOODS 


the child of his brain and the labor of 
his heart. 

Robert Clark, of Pittsburgh, called 
attention to Treasury Ruling No. 726, 
exempting from the income tax, pre- 
miums on policies of business insur- 
ance taken for the express purpose of 
covering loans. Mr. Chase of Provi- 
dence read a letter from a high execu- 
tive of Bradstreet’s endorsing life in- 
surance for business protection; he al- 
so pointed out that the cash value of a 
business insurance policy at the begin- 
ning of each year can be added to the 
invested capital of a company thus cut- 
ting down on its taxable income. 

At this point, Edward A. Woods, of 
Pittsburgh, closed the discussion and 
ended the first session of the conven- 
tion by suggesting that the question for 


the life insurance man always to keep 
in mind is the writing of business in- 
Surance despite the exactions of the 
income laws on the proceeds of such 
policies, rather than worrying about 
these exactions. The Association is 
working hard at Washington to get re- 
lief measures through and probably 
will succeed in the near future. 
“American and world business,” he 
concluded, “is today facing the greatest 
peril of its history. 


ance is one of the great bulwarks that 
will lessen the shock of the readjust- 
ment that inevitably must come. If the 
United States is to save the world 
when that shock comes it must keep 
itself in good financial shape. This is 
one of the perils that American life 
insurance men must underwrite, ren- 
dering thereby a patriotic and inter- 
national service; and they must go out 
and write this insurance despite the 


Business insur- difficulties imposed by the law.” 


Flashing of Light on Speakers at Tuesday 
Afternoon Session Provokes Criticism 


Satisfying Human Wants is the Great Job of Life Insurance Sales- 
men, Says Griffin M. Lovelace, of Piitsburgh—J. Elliott Hafl and 
James J. McLean, of New York, Unable to Complete Remarks— 
Henry H. Kohn, Albany, and Others Speak. 


Griffin M. Lovelace, new head of the 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, spoke on the topic “Fitting Poli- 
cies to the Individual Needs of the 
Prospect.” 

The great job of the life insurance 
men, he stated, is the satisfying of 
human wants. Find the things that 
distress a man’s mind—for instance, 
dissatisfaction, possible loss of money, 
danger or mental discomfort—-and then 
if you can fit a policy to those elements 
the sale is made. 

Human needs are the reasons that 
load to the sale of insurance, and these 
needs, the insurance man must dis- 
cover. They group themselves either 
as instinctive or acquired. 

He quoted a figurative case of a man 
and wife with one child, saving noth- 
ing and not buying life insurance on 
the theory that they want to have a 
good time while young and that in the 
event of the death of the husband the 
wife can return to her former vocation 
as a milliner. Here the task of the 
life insurance man is: first, to give both 
the man and wife a new attitude on life 
and to show them that they are drift- 
ing they know not where; second, to 
propose for them a program of thrift; 
third, to point out that the wife may 
die before the husband, thus making 
the support by her of the child, im- 
possible; fourth, proving that the child 
is entitled to the time of the mother 
for its proper rearing, therefore, mak- 
ing it unwise for her to go to work. 


Robert W. Moore, Jr., of Boston, pre- 
sided over the discussion of the topic 
and in the absence of J. T. Wilson of 
Halifax, N. S., called on J. Elliott Hall 
of New York, the next speaker. 


Notified by those in charge that he 
was to have about 25 minutes for his 
presentation of the subject, Mr. Hall 
had only spoken for about four minutes 
when the red light was flashed on by 
the presiding officer, thus ending his 
talk before he had barely started. Mr. 
Hall is recognized as one of the ablest 
exponents of income insurance in the 
United States, and the unexpected lim- 
iting of his time aroused considerable 
criticism. In fact, the whole afternoon 
program was somewhat marred by the 
short time allowed each participant in 
the discussion. 


James J. McLean, an enthusiastic 
young member of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association from New York shared 
the same fate as J. Elliott Hall, in that 
he was prevented from completing his 
talk on the subject before the meeting. 
Participating in the discussion were 
Henry H. Kohn, Albany; Mr. Rockwell, 
of New York and others. 

The report of A. O. Eliason, of St 
Paul, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, was read and adopted, the 
names of the nominating committee 
were submitted by the delegations, and 
the first day was brought to a close on 
schedule and in time for all to take in 
the trip down the harbor as guests of 
the Boston Association. 


Income Insurance Neglected in Some 


Offices, Featured by Others Advantageously 


Drive Away Fears of Old Age Dependency By Selling This Plan o 
Protection, Says J. W. Bishop, Chattanooga—$37.50 a Month 
Minimum Amount Necessary in Maintaining Family Budget— 
Orville Thorp, Dallas, Recommends $50.00 Minimum. 


The need for income insurance to re- 
duce dependency was the topic which 
opened the Tuesday afternoon session, 
with J. W. Bishop, of Chattanooga, In 
the chair. The discussion developed 
the fact that while income insurance is 
neglected in many general agency of- 
fices there are some agents who have 
always pushed it, including J. Putnam 
Stevens, of Portland, Me. 

Mr. Bishop made a good talk in which 
he pictured the terrors of old-age de- 
pendence, and illustrated how income 


insurance will drive the fears away. He 
advised the delegates to remember that 
professional men are prospects for in- 
come insurance who should be culti- 
vated to the limit, because as a rule 
they are not good business men. 

Orville Thorp, of Texas, devoted his 
talk to the man of small income and 
told of a recent report of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to a congressional com- 
mittee recommending that an insurance 
life income of $37.50 is the minimum 
amount necessary in maintaining the 
family budget. He advocates that 
monthly income of $50 should be sold to 
men of moderate incomes. 
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J.S. Edwards Against 
Association of “Unions” 


HE WANTS NO EXCLUSIVENESS 

Makes Broad Spirited Plea Relative to 

Membership; Independent Attitude 
Toward Other Associations 





The tendency in some cities of mem- 
bers of life underwriters’ associations 
trying to make an exclusive club out 
of the association was criticised by J. 
Stanley Edwards in his 
president of the National Association of 
Along this line he 


address as 


Life Underwriters. 
said: 

“There has been discussion on the 
part of some local associations as to 
whether agents not devoting their en- 
tire time to life insurance should be 
eligible to membership. The constitu- 
tion of the National Association con- 
tains no such broad restriction. The 
opposition to admitting part-time agents 
to membership in some local associa- 
tions, particularly admitting such ag- 
ents working in Jarger cities, comes 
from a natural and proper reluctance 
to recognize as legitimate underwriters 
business-—the 


those parasites of the 


spotter, eavesdropper and = one-case 
broker, who lurk around the corner to 
deprive the agent of the 
fruits of his labor. 
ciation is on record as strongly opposed 


legitimate 
The National Asso- 


to the admission of such men as mem- 
bers or to the licensing of them as ag- 
ents. 

“It is, however, rather fanciful to be- 
lieve that such a condition would be 
remedied and all such men driven out 
of life insurance business by the adop- 
tion of a full-time membership qualifica- 
tion on the part of the National Asso- 
ciation. It is one thing to drive all 
part-time agents out of the Association; 
it is quite another thing to drive them 
out of the life insurance business. 


Confronted by Condition, Not Theory 


“It is a condition and not a theory 
that confronts us. The part-time agent 
is here in large numbers. He needs to 
be surrounded by the atmosphere of 
such an association as ours and to be 
guided and led, when possible, rather 
than to be excluded from the benefits 
of association influence. 

“As long as there are over two hun- 
dred life jnsurance companies employ- 
ing part-time agents, as long as the 
agency methods of the various com- 
panies differ so completely and as long 
as agency heads work under such varied 
conditions as to form of compensation, 
home office contractual requirements 
and kind of territory operated, it would 
seem best for the National Association 
to content itself with its well-known 
and heretofore effective policy of edu- 
cation and training rather than adopt- 
ing one of legislation concerning mat- 
ters now beyond the legitimate province 
of its activities and concerning which 
the companies have prior jurisdiction. 

“The association should avoid any 
drift toward unionism and adhere to its 
Policy of an oper shop which is the pol- 
Icy of fairness and of freedom which 
the American people are going to de- 
mand of all. 

“The full-time agent who gets his 
business through a staff of stool 
pigeons, turning it in under his own 
name, is uot in a position to throw 
Stones at the honest part-time appren- 
tice or rural underwriter. What we all] 
want and what we are gradually getting, 
through education rather than through 
legislation, is a condition where the in- 
different, the uninformed and the ille- 
gitimate agent will be forced from the 


field by the efficient, the trained and 
the responsible underwriter. The law 
of the survival of the fittest will apply 
here also and more and more will the 
agent who expects to succeed be forced 
to devote his entire time and talent to 
his task.” 


Membership Campaign 


Mr. Edwards said that Commissioner 
Fairchild, of Colorado, had made an in- 
vestigation of agency licenses and had 
dug up the fact that in 1919 there were 
182,720 life agent’s licenses in the 
United States exclusive of the fact that 
the figures did not include ten states 
the number of whose licenses was not 
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known. At the end of 1919 the mem- 
bership of the National Association was 
only 10,372. 

“If an organization of agents nation- 
wide in its aims and purposes, includes 
but 10 per cent of eligible agents in its 
membership, the question of immediate 
enlargement would seem to be of para- 
mount importance,” said Mr. Edwards. 
“It is probably true that 15 per cent of 
the agents write about one-half of the 
total life insurance issued and_ that 
most of the big men in the business are 
in the Association. Yet there is not a 
question that can be put up to us for 
answer; there is not a problem that 
confronts us for solution; there is not 
a defense we are asked, as an Associa- 
tion, to erect against taxation or legis- 
lation; there is not a service we are ex- 
pected to perform, whether it be in im- 
proved salesmanship, in the training of 
agents, in the creation of favorable pub- 
lic opinion for life insurance, in the 
raising of the standards of field ethics; 
nor is there a forward constructive step 
that we as an Association can take for 
the advancement of the general welfare 
of the business at large, which does 
not come back in its last analysis to 
the question of adequate membership.” 

The campaign for the doubling of the 
National Association's membership in 
one year was inaugurated. At the pres- 
ent writing these figures are not avail- 
able, but it is believed that the totals 
will not fall far short of the objective 
set—20,000 members in 1920. 


Sales Congresses 


A feature of association activity this 
year has been the unprecedented num- 
ber of successful Sales Congresses held 
throughout the country, under the aus- 
pices of various local associations. 
Among these were Congresses at Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Oklahoma City, 
Houston, New Orleans, Nashville, St. 
Louis, Sioux Falls, Dallas, Topeka, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Salt Lake City; Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; and Jackson, Miss. At- 
tendance at those held in the larger 
centers of population ranged from 
three hundred to nearly one thousand. 


Based on this year’s experience and 
observation, the suggestion is made to 
those having in charge the preparation 
of future Sales Congress programs that 
those in attendance get more value out 
of sales topics and discussions conduct- 
ed and participated in by successful life 
insurance salesmen than they do out of 
addresses by public officials and others 
prominent in other lines of business 
upon topics not directly related to life 
insurance selling. 


Publications 


The increase in membership has 
greatly increased the sale of the var- 
ious books, pamphlets and charts pub- 
lished by the Nationa] Association. 

The publication committee has start- 
ed negotiations with the American Text 
Book Publishing Association to have a 
chapter on life insurance placed in the 
common school arithmetics of the 
country. 


Relations with Other Organizations 


The Association maintains its fixed 
and traditional policy of entire inde- 
pendence as concerns its relationship 
with any other organization. The Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
is not only the pioneer organization 
among all life insurance bodies and the 
largest numerically among such or- 
ganizations, but it is also probably the 
largest organization of salesmen en- 
gaged in one branch of business in the 
world. 

“It is believed, and it hag been 
demonstrated, that we can best serve 
the institution of life insurance through 
the channels of our own association and 
that our own platform presents the 
widest possible field for all legitimate 
activities life insurancewise in which 
our members may properly engage as 
an organization,” said Mr. Edwards. 

“We seek to be and are, however, on 
the most friendly relations with all 
other organizations of high purpose 
with whom we may naturally be ex- 
pected to have comity, and a year ago 
there was created a Committee on Re- 
lations with Other Organizations to 
whom matters of such nature may be 
referred.” , 


Schools of Life Insurance Salesmanship 


An important part of the work of the 
National Association has been the en- 
couragement of the adoption of better 
methods of training agents. The found- 
ing under its auspices and that of the 
Agency Officers’ Association of the 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
at Pittsburgh set a new and high mark 
for agency training in the life insurance 
world. The graduates of this school 
have already engaged in business in 
sufficient numbers and with such suc- 
cess as to demonstrate the need for and 
value of schools of life insurance sales- 
manship offering courses sufficiently 
thorough along practical salesmanship 
lines and by teachers of proven ability. 
Other institutions of collegiate rank are 
offering or proposing to offer excellent 
courses, 

Various schools of life insurance 
salesmanship are springing up through- 
out the country. In order that there 
may be some standard by which the 
courses of study offered by such schools 
can be appraised and in order that the 
underwriters throughout the country 
may know which schools are offering 
courses that conform to adequate stand- 
ards, a Committee of Standards has 
been created in which the National 
Association has representation and any 
school or college contemplating a 
course of life insurance salesmanship 
may submit the same to this committee 
for approval. 


Frank Talk About Agency Qualification 
Laws 


The National Association does not 
favor the framing of qualification laws 
affecting the issue of life agents’ li- 
censes where such regulations are 
based upon the utterly different condi- 


tions obtaining in the fire insurance 
field. 

“This whole question is one which 
we should approach with caution,” de- 
clared Mr. Edwards. “The remedy, 
where needed, probably lies with the 
companies more than the Commission- 
ers, and in many instances doubtless 
the blame for the indiscriminate issu- 
ing of licenses to unqualified or to un- 
desirable persons goes back to the gen- 
eral agent who asks that such licenses 
be issued. Let us clean house our- 
selves before we put too much blame 
upon the companies or the Commission- 
ers. If the head of every agency would 
be more particular as to the qualifica- 
tions in vogue in his own office he 
would go a long way toward righting 
this matter and be cleansing the 
spring at its source rather than where 
the waters are muddied further down 
the stream.” 


Community Advertising 


On account of the ease with which 
new business has been obtained during 
the past year and on account of the 
heavy cost upon life insurance com- 
panies in common with other lines of 
business due to present conditions, the 
executive officers have not thought the 
time opportune to revive the proposal 
for community advertising initiated by 
the National Association a few years 
ago. 

A number of local associations, how- 
ever, have successfully put on news- 
paper advertising campaigns under an 
arrangement of mutual cost and benefit 
shared by the members. 

“The principle of community adver- 
tising of a staple product is sound and 
is one that has been adopted by several 
prominent lines of business and it does 
not behoove life insurance interests to 
wait too long or until such a time as 
public interest in life insurance may 
need reviving, to adopt some plan for 
practical and nation-wide community 
advertising. The cost to any one com- 
pany when shared by all would be but 
slight compared with the benefits re- 
ceived,” sums up Mr. Edwards’ views 
on this subject. 

“These benefits would not be con- 
fined alone to the creating of a wider 
market for the sale of life insurance, 
but such a campaign would yield fruit- 
ful results in the much-needed dissemi- 
nation of information among the pub- 
lic at large concerning the economic 
benefits of life insurance to communi- 
ties and to the country. Such advertis- 
ing would pave the way to an enlight- 
ened and favorable public opinion so 
necessary to create before justice based 
upon understanding is done in matters 
affecting life insurance taxation and 
legislation.” 


Local Association Problems 


Some of the smaller local associa- 
tions have difficulty in providing meet- 
ings of sufficient variety and frequency 
to retain the interest of their mem- 
bers. A form of standard program, uni- 
form for all associations throughout the 
country, with provision for regular 
monthly meetings, would go a long way 
toward solving this difficulty, and it is 
hoped that there will be presented at 
one of the sessions of this Convention 
a series of twelve such standard pro- 
grams. 

The larger and more centrally situat- 
ed local associations are recommended 
to hold one-day sales congresses along 
the lines described in another section 
of this report. If the life insurance 
men living within the radius of a few 
hours from a centrally located Asso- 
ciation find that they can go to school 
at one of these one-day sales congresses 
without even the expense of a hotel bill, 
by arriving in the morning and leaving 
at night, and being able to be back to 
their offices the next morning, they will 
come in large numbers, and if the ad- 
dresses of welcome and the speeches of 
prominent men in other lines of busi- 
ness are left out it has been found that 
a lot of salesmanship material can be 
crowded into a one-day’s session. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Adaptable for Every Purpose 


Protect the Individual, the Family, the Business 





A recent extensionjof limits 
makes possible the writing of larger lines 
to secure in fullest measure 


The Integrity of Estates 


subject to 
Inheritance or Transfer 


TAXES 


These contracts should be 
carefully examined 
by Agents aiming to secure 
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Stirring Appeal for Enlarged Efforts 
Among Workers to Combat Radicalism 


Willard I. Hamilton, Newark, Rouses Industrial Section With Great 
Talk on Americanism—George Woodbridge, Boston, Pointed 


Out Advanced Health Conditions 


in Countries With Large 


Industrial Insurance in Force—D. G. C. Sinclair, New York; J. K. 
Voshell, Baltimore, and A. O. Eliason, St. Paul, Other Speakers. 


Willard I. Hamilton, second vice- 
president of The Prudential, gave the 
key-note address on Thursday after- 
noon at the sectional meeting for in- 
dustrial insurance agents. Fully 100 
were in attendance and Mr. Hamilton’s 
stirring address on Americanism and 
his appeal to his auditors to use their 
great power among the working classes 
to combat radicalism, met with a warm 
response. A resume of his address is 
given elsewhere. 

D. G. C. Sinclair of New York, with 
the Metropolitan, suggested that it 
would be a great service to the country 
if the industrial companies would re- 
print Mr. Hamilton’s talk in its en- 
tirety for distribution to all industrial 
agents for their instruction and enlight- 
enment, 

Jonathan K. Voshell of Baltimore, 
who presided, pointed out that the un- 
derlying principle of thrift, one of the 
things stressed all through the conven- 
tion, is good health, and George Wood- 
bridge, of Boston, talking to this point, 
stated that those countries having the 
most industrial insurance in force have 
by far the lowest death rate on infants. 
Thousands of babies are saved each 
year through the efforts of the indus- 
trial companies and their agents, and 
the way the industrial companies take 
care of their own representatives when 
they become infirm or invalid is one 
of the most humane things found in the 
insurance business. 

Mr. Woodbridge stated further that 
according to statistics if human life 
could be prolonged but a few months 
more than at present, that all the pres- 
ent cost of writing life insurance, both 
industrial and ordinary, would be more 
than met, and so the efforts of the in- 
dustrial companies along health con- 
servation lines is of great benefit to all 
classes of companies. 

A. O. Eliason, of St. Paul, paid tribute 
to the great work of education along 
insurance lines being performed by the 
industrial agents, which work in large 
measure makes it possible for the writ 
ers of ordinary insurance later on to 
place the larger lines as people become 
more prosperous: 

The industrial agent works hard. He 
is obliged to do so or he cannot cover 


Preparing 
Text Matter 
For School Books 


A committee is at work on the 
Preparation of text matter about life 
insurance which is to appear in mathe- 
matical books used in the schools. The 
idea originated at a meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel. 


the daily task assigned him. He works 


systematically, going from house to 
house on his debit and daily reporting 
on same. There is no other way for 
him, if he is to keep his job. 
and system are his to such an extent 
that if the rest of us followed the same 


system it would revolutionize our bus 


Industry 


ness. The great trouble with most o! 
us is that we waste much of our time 


because we do not 


systematically lay 
out our work and hold over our own 
heads strict time accountability We 
could wel! profit by the systematic in 
dustry of the industrial agent and we 
owe him something for daily setting us 
such a good example. 

Lastly we owe a debt of gratitude to 
the industrial agent for educating the 
public generally as to the value of Life 
Insurance, making it easier for us to 
place business. The field from child 
hood up, is being worked and cultivat 
ed for us. We 
retail end of this business 


need not scoff at the 
whe re the 
premiums are col’ected in multiples of 
five and ten cents a week, to say noth 
ing of the ordinary business written by 
the industrial agent. Day in and day 
out he visits the home; he talks with 
the mother, and collects from her the 
small weekly payment. He visits with 
the children; he passes the time of day 
to be at 


with the father if he happen 


home; he leaves a piece of literature 
here and there emphasizing some feat 
ure in connection with his work Day 
in and day out he is 
pel of Life 
the public as to its 


preaching the gos 
Insurance and educating 
value and uses 
Only a small] part of this education re 
su'ts in direct benefit to himself. You 
and I follow his footsteps and today o1 
tomorrow or five years from now reap 
Thus 


industrial agent be 


some of the results of his labors 
the work of the 
comes a great feeder for the ordinary 
All honor then to the industrial agent 
We should be 
knowledge and appreciate the 


glad to recognize, a 
value of 
his work and be ready at all times to 
encourage and help him in every way 
possible. 

The discussion closed with talks by 
delegates on how to. sell industrial 


insurance 


W. P. Gannett 
Of Providence 
Oldest Delegate 


William P. 
with the Northwestern Mutual, was the 


Gannett of Providence, 


oldest delegate in attendance. Mi 


Gannett has been in the business for 


nearly 50 years, and is still writing 


applications, 


| Enter or Not Enter 
| League of Nations? 


Sir Arthur Currie, Canada, 
Vs. 


Job E. Hedges, New York. 


soston, September 23. tt was a remarkable, thrilling, 
emotional speech that Job EF. Hedges made at the banquet 
last night, in which he said that America should straighten 
oul its own affairs before going abroad to settle those of 
other people. 

A few minutes before Sir Arthur Currie, the Canadian 
life insurance agent, who became head of the Canadian forces 
in France, had told how perturbed people of the Dominion 
were because the United States was not in League of Nations. 

The diners had their chance to show their preference. 
Both sides stood up and cheered the speakers, but it looked to 
the writer as if Hedges got longer applause for his League of 
Nations talk than Sir Arthur did 


Making It Easy for Millionaires to 
Dispose of Estates at Their Face Value 


Life Insurance to Remove Obstacles From Pathway Whereby Insti- 


tutions, Colleges, Charitable Homes, Etc., Participate in Bequests 


Through Community Trusts—Plan Advanced By Trust Co’s. 

sjoston, Sept. 22 Dy \. Wood ol ‘ it much more difficult now for a 
Pittsburgh, let a big new tory leak In millionaire to leave money to charity 
making a talk on selling life insurances than before Mr. Woods called atten 
to provide for charitable gift tion to th manner in which taxation 

He aid that the trust companies cut millions off the Frick and Stillman 
were forming a community trust and estate 
that some leading life companic had The Pittsburgh manager made an 
been called into conference by the teresting suggestion to life insuran 
trust companies with a view otf offe! agent Ile iid that when an institu 
ing suggestions to the communit trust tion in their town or when a college 
which would enabl t to provide mone naking a drive for funds agent hould 
to institution college charitable unteer to solicit the fund be volu 
homes, ete through — life insurane tit yvorket Th will crease the 
Two of the companie Which attended prestige of the agent in the community; 
the conference were the Mutual and the d the institution; and ultimately re 
Equitable, it in the agents increasing their pro 

secause Of inheritance and other tax ction 


United States Far Behind England in 


Insurance Written for Inheritance Taxes 


Makes Sure Carrying Out Provisions of Will—Makes Sure Property 
Will Be Kept Intact at Death—Prevents Government Buying Its 
Own Securities Below Par—Prevents Ra‘ding of An Estate to 
Cecllect Tax, Says Franklin W. Ganse, Boston, in Valuable Talk. 


Boston, Sept. 22 | 1G. Mannit peaker, and Life Insurance to 
with the Provident Late in Bosto Provide for Inheritance Taxe the 
opened the Wednesd norning ‘ ubject 

ion, with a discussion on how he tall The United States is far behind Eng 
to the prospect long budge lit id, bh ad, in the imount of insu 

plans with him how to make an annual ! iich ha heen written for tl 

saving, and then recommends the pur pul ) \] Ganse ha prepared a 
chase with that saving of life insurances nodel chart covering the various 
and the investment of the remainde! transfer taxe which he uses in his 
in building and loan. His advocacy of ( \ He points out to the prospect 
long term endowment resulted in some that the provisions of a will may not 
excitement a little later when Charl be carried out for many year unless 
W. Scovel the next speaker, spoke in there is enough life insurance left to 
favor of ordinar life arranged in all pay the tuxes immediately Simply 
cases along income. lin¢ ud against howing a wealthy man that there is a 
endowment insurance even on a long $40,000 exemption of life insurance 
term inder the law, in addition to the $50,000 

One of the most valuable contribu general exemption, leads often to an 
tions to the entire convention came eu ale of a large policy Another 


next—-Franklin D. Ganse, of Boston, argument he uses is that a wealthy 
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Seventy-Five Years Ago 





THE 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER 


commenced business in the state of Massachusetts and, in this, its Diamond 
Anniversary Year, the management takes great pleasure in welcoming to the 
Bay State the members of the National Association of Life Underwriters for 
their $list Annual Convention. 


The National and Local Associations of Life Underwriters have been of 
inestimable benefit to the business of life insurance in many ways, not the least of 
which has been the creating and fostering of that friendly feeling between agents 
of all companies which has reacted to the advantage of the American people by 
enabling them to obtain more adequate insurance protection. 


To the members of the National Association of Life Underwriters, their 
guests and friends we say, “No matter how capable the management of a life in- 
surance company may be, no matter how firma foundation of business integrity 
may underlie it, no matter, even, how excellent a policy it may offer to the public, 
no company can long be successful without a competent and loyal agency corps.” 


The institution of life insurance has been a great factor in the economic 
life of this country. The life insurance men and companies have done a com- 
mendable work, but there are still greater tasks to be performed by them, and 
we have perfect confidence that they will acquit themselves as in the past with 
credit to the greatest institution in the world—LIFE ASSURANCE 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 
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man should leave enough life insurance 
to take entire care of his family for 
36 to 40 months following his death, 
auring which time the executor of the 
estate will be kept busy raising enough 
money to satisfy the tax officials. 

The smaller a man’s estate, he point- 
ed out, the larger the proportion of his 
income from his personal services to 
his total income, making it important 
that his income from his accumulated 
property be kept intact at his death. 
Life insurance is the best way to ac- 
complish this. 

Life insurance for inheritance pur- 
poses is a splendid thing from the 
standpoint of the government, he ar- 
gued, because it makes unnecessary the 
purchase by the government of its own 
securities at below par value from the 
executor of a rich man’s estate who has 
not sufficient cash on hand to meet the 


tax and so is obliged to sell such se- 
curities. 


On a million dollar estate, he said, 
the total transfer tax is $105,000. By 
putting up about 3 per cent of this each 
year, the owner of the estate can guar- 
antee the preservation of his valuable 
securities, and if the tax should be re- 
pealed within the next ten years, which 
is scarcely likely, the cash value on his 
insurance, if then surrendered, will re- 
turn all but about 1 per cent of the 
total premiums which have been de- 
posited. 


In closing, Mr. Ganse showed how the 
government, in collecting the tax, 
takes the very best parts of the estate, 
leaving the beneficiaries under the will 
only the “cats and dogs,’—in other 
words, the government, as did Shylock; 
takes its “pound of flesh” from the 
heart rather than the heel. 


Orville Thorp, Dallas, Texas, Elected 
President of National Association 


He is One of the Most Popular Men Connected With the Association 
—J. L. Seott, Prudential, Detroit; William Goldman, National 
Life of Vermont, Portland, Oregon, Elected Vice-Presidents; 
Graham C. Wells, Provident, New York, Treasurer; Joel L. 
Traylor, Indianapolis, Elected Traveling Secretary. 


Orville Thorp, a commanding person- 
ality in the ranks of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters for many 
years, and an eminently successful life 
insurance salesman and manager, was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Thorp has never worked 
for any company but the Kansas City 
Life, of Kansas City, Mo. Beginning as 
an agent with that company he became 
a developer of agents in the agency de- 
partment at the Home Office. 


In 1905 he was made Texas general 
agent. His success is attested by the 
fact that this year the Thorp agency 
has written $17,000,000 of business. 
Of his agency and work, Mr. Thorp 
said: 

“T established the Texas Agency of 
the Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany in 1905, with headquarters at Dal- 
las, Texas. I have succeeded in asso- 
ciating with me some of the best life 
insurance workers in the Southwest. 
We haven’t any drones in the organiza- 
tion, nor any one enjoying an easy 
berth. Our contracts are all on a com- 
mission basis. No salaries nor advances 
are paid to any one. Upon completing 
a contract with an agent, our first step 
is to help the agent master a course on 
the ‘Science and Art of Writing Life 
Insurance.’ Having mastered this work, 
the agent is then ready to begin an ac- 
tive campaign for new business. 


“We make a special effort to have one 
of our active workers do joint work 
with a beginner for three or four weeks. 
We keep in-constant touch with our 
agents, keeping ever before them the 
great business of life insurance and 
the possibilities in the business for a 
worker who gets the correct vision of 
its usefulness.” 

Mr. Thorp was born in Indiana, and 
reared in Missouri (near Kansas City) 
On a farm. At the age of twenty-five 
he completed work in the State schools 
of Missouri and for three years there- 


after taught in public schools. He was 
twenty-eight years old when he took up 
insurance work. He helped organize 
the Kansas City Life, which company 
he represents. 

Jesse L. Scott, Prudential, Detroit, 
elected vice-president, attracted much 
favorable attention by a talk he made 





ORVILLE THORP 


on industrial insurance before the Asso- 
ciation last year. 

William L. Goldman, National Life of 
Vermont, Portland, Oregon, elected 
vice-president, started with that com- 
pany as a sub agent. 

Graham C. Wells, Provident Life & 
Trust, New York, elected treasurer, 
formerly represented that company at 
Pittsburgh, and was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion in that city. 

J. L. Traylor, Indianapolis, was elect 
ed traveling secretary of the National 
Association. 


Surprising Lot of Talent Unearthed 
At Group Meeting for Women Wednesday 


Speakers Show Respect for Time Limit—Ilah W. Polhill, of Macon, 
Would Rather Insure Ten Women for $1,000 Each Than Be 
President of a Bank—Corinne Loomis, Boston; Rose Albers, 


New York, and Others Spoke. 


Boston, Sept. 22.—The convention di- 


vided itself into five different group 
meetings this afternoon, and the ex- 
periment was so successful that this 
five-ring-circus method will becontinued. 
There have been sO many papers de- 
livered; people have spoken so fre- 
auently; topics have been so abundant 
that it would require a newspaper re- 
porter with a couple dozen pairs of 
eyes and the legs of a centipede to 
cover all the proceedings. 

The women had their innings in one 
of the rooms at the convention hotel 
and a surprising lot of talent was un- 
earthed. The women talk just as well 
as the men do, but have the additional 
merit of keeping within the time limit. 
A number of the convention officers 
dropping in from time to time to look 
over the meeting, were surprised at the 
size of the crowd, and then made short 
talks. Among those not invited was 
“Charley” Gilman, secretary of the local 
association, for whom the women ag- 
ents have about as much esteem as 
Babe Ruth would have for a pillow at 
the plate. 

Miss Lucy M. Morrill, president of 
the New England Women’s Life Under- 
writers’ Association, was chairman for 
the first half of the meeting; and Sara 
Frances Jones, of Boston formerly of 
Chicago, also was in the chair for a 
time. 

One of the talks which made a hit 
was that of Ilah W. Polhill, manager of 
the women’s department of the Atlantic 
Life, who has just been made state 
agent of the company for Georgia, 
headquarters Macon. 

She began her career with the Gov- 
ernment as a professor of home eco- 
nomics. As she traveled about the 
country teaching women how to make 
a budget she found that many did not 
have enough money to start anything 
which looked like a budget. She wanted 
to back her ideas in a practical way, 
and life insurance furnished the back- 
ground. Now she says she would 
rather insure ten women for $1,000 
apiece than be president of a bank. 

Another one of the good speakers de- 
veloped at the meeting was Corinne 
Loomis, manager of the women’s de- 
partment of the Penn Mutual Life in 
Boston. 
talks with a punch. She says the first 


She’s a tailor-made girl who 


thing to find out about a new agent is 
whether she wants to sell. Afterwards 
it is necessary to spend at least six 
months mastering some of the tech- 
nique. “Above all,” she counseled, “get 
the habit of the judicious use of shoe 
leather. If you are not an expert peo- 
ple will not come to you to purchase 
insurance. So at the start at least 
make a lot of calls.” 

Rose Albers, of New York, made an 
effective and eloquent plea for the joint 
life—insuring both husband and wife, 
and that was amplified by EB. A. Woods, 


who told of the economic value of wo- 
men not in business; and also said the 
joint life offered great opportunities. 
There were many other speakers at 
this most successful meeting. It was 
regretted by some that a woman pres- 





SARA FRANCES JONES 


ent who has written a million this year 
did not make a talk when volunteer 
speakers were asked to address the 
meeting. She has had some big busi- 
ness experience which would have been 
very impressive, if told 


Mrs. Shaal on Salesmanship 

Florence EK. Shaal, the leading wom- 
an general agent in America, and man 
ager of the Equitable’s women's de 
partment in Boston, said that the first 
thing to be considered in the making 
of a life underwriter is the reason why 
a woman chooses life insurance for her 
life work If it 
it will give her a better opportunity to 


s because she thinks 


make quick money she will never make 
a great life underwriter But, if she 
chooses it because she has the vision 
to see that in life underwriting she 
can make her life tell more for the 
moral, social and economic betterment 
of her community than in any other 
business; that every time she sells a 
policy she is encouraging thrift, pro 
tecting the family, educating the chil- 
dren or maintaining and perpetuating 
some great business enterprise; then, 
she is choosing a life work into which 
she can put her very best She will 
go into it with all the energy and en 
thusiasm at her command, and these 
are the qualifications necessary for 
success whether the person be a man 
or woman. 

The insurance salesman requires a’l 
of the qualifications of the ordinary 
salesman, but needs something higher 
and finer, as well. Every salesman or 
saleswoman must have tact, for in 
stance, but in insurance the agent must 
have it to a superlative degree, There 
must be that delicate, intuitive knowl- 
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To Our 
Insurance Friends 


OUR relations with you in the past have 
been most pleasant—resulting in unpre- 


cedented growth and expansion on the 


part of The Travelers. You have not 


hesitated to recommend this Company, 


believing correctly that it had solidity 
and strength. It has been our policy, 
on the other hand, to direct business to 


you. 


May these agreeable relations flourish! 
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edge of human nature which will help 
the agent quickly to arrive at the point 
of contact with the customer. There 
must be the earnest, sure way of pre- 
senting statements, which at the same 
time have the merit of lucidity and are 
backed by knowledge. The man who 
said a salesman should be nine parts 
judgment and one part talk must have 
had insurance salesmen in mind. 

Scientific salesmanship is the appli- 
cation of commonsense principles to 
the task in hand. Persistence and a 
certain quiet forcefulness on the part 
of the salesman is a valuable asset, but 
one should know just when and how to 
use them. Combined with good judg- 
ment, deference, and tact with some 
people, they always secure the desired 
result. Again with others, concentra- 
tion, earnestness, a rea] desire to be 
helpful, imagination, and quickness in 
reading human nature, and seeming to 
defer wholly to your prospect, will get 
results where persistency would an- 
tagonize. Alertness, adaptability, re- 
sourcefulness, and initiative, with the 
ability to think and act quickly, will 
ensure success where cut and dried 
methods would entirely fail. 

To make one’s self a life underwriter, 
or salesman, then, one should choose 
a good company, join a live agency, 
take a course of training in Life In- 
surance science and principles, know 
everything that can be known about 
the contracts you are to sell; then get 
out into the field and put your knowl- 
edge into practice, and learn some- 
thing about yourself, where you are 
weak and where you are strong. Learn 
how to approach people with the quiet 
dignity and confidence in yourself and 
the great institution of life insurance 
that you represent, which will command 
respect and attention. Learn how to 
present your proposition cleariy in as 
few words as possible, yet with an 
earnestness, sincerity, and enthusiasm 
that will hold the attention and awaken 
the interest of even the indifferent 
man. Get the habit while you are talk- 
ing earnestly and enthusiastically to 
be reading the man, get the reaction 
on him of what you are saying, catch 
that fleeting glance in his eye that tells 
you have got your man, and then you 
have only to lead up to a successful 
close of the interview. Do not lose 
your poise when you receive a rebuff, 
but retire with dignity. Do not get 
discouraged, but learn to take disap- 
pointments and defeat only as obsta- 
cles to be overcome and conquered. 
Use system in your work so as to con- 
centrate and not dissipate your ener- 
gies. Be careful to recognize the 
ethics of the business, both with your 
fellow workers in the same company 
and in all companies. Never over-esti- 
mate or exaggerate. Do not over-insure 
or underinsure your prospect; give 
time and thought to suiting the con- 
tract to the. needs of the man, and 
after you have insured him once, look 
after him, give him the benefit of any 
new thing that your company presents, 
let him feel you are a safe adviser so 
he will come to you with his financial 
problems and for more insurance, and 
by building up a clientele like this you 
will wake up some morning to find that 
you have become a successful under- 
writer, 


Women and Monthly Income 

Mrs. M. T. Rodgers, of Dallas, Tex., 
said that in her opinion the best an- 
swer to the question, “What is the best 
plan, with her limited means or salary, 
for a woman to protect her children 
in the event of her death?” was the 
monthly income plan, but most com- 
panies decline to issue the monthly in- 
come policy on a woman. Continuing 
she said: 

“In fact, I know of none that do, and 
right here I am going to take the lib- 
erty of offering a word of criticism. 
The first and last principle of Life In- 
surance is protection to the insured, or 
the beneficiaries named in the policy. 
Then why is it that where a woman 
can pass a first class physical examina- 
tion, that she should be denied the pos- 
sibility of protection to her children 
or dependents, who are left without 
her support? Why is it that if the 
father is granted such protection, that 
under the same circumstances the 
mother is denied the same? There is 
nothing on earth, materially and spirit- 
ually speaking, more beautiful or pre- 
cious than the home surrounded with 
the light of God’s blessings, the family 
circle, and such other environments, 
daily and hourly. When the mother is 
required to go down into the dark val- 
ley of the shadow each time she gives 
life to child or children, each day, yes, 
each hour, she is compelled to sacri- 
fice herself, her strength and her en- 
durance in a thousand nameless ways, 
for the purpose of rearing her little 
ones, who are facing the untried and 
the unknown future, and too often is 
this the case where the father is not 
a factor, either morally or potentially, 
in the upbuilding of the family circle. 
Therefore, by all that is right and just, 
and by all that is equitable, these chil- 
dren, who are to be nurtured, tenderly 
loved and disciplined, as well as shel- 
tered and educated, should have some 
financial protection until they arrive 
at the years of discretion and until 
they have attained manhood’s and 
womanhood’s estate. 

“If there is an authentic way of ob- 
taining reliable statistics, and there is, 
these statistics will disc'ose the fact 
that there is a greater disparity in the 
number of children who are confined 
in orphanages and children’s asylums 
where the father is the head of the 
family, than those that have mothers 
only. The fact is that in a great ma- 
jority of the cases where the mother 
is taken the father will place these 
children in some orphanage or chil- 
dren's home, while the mother will 
keep them together where she will pro- 
vide, educate and support them, when 
the father would find it impossible to 
do so. Relying upon the authenticity 
of such statistics, and the fact so well 
known that a mother will cleave to her 
children through all kinds of adversity, 
provide them a home, support and edu- 
cate them, then why should she not be 
given the means of doing this in addi- 
tion to the salary which she is capable 
of earning by granting her a policy of 
insurance that will provide a monthly 
income and assure protection, both for 
her dependents and herself when old 
age comes on, and the night approaches 
when no man can work? 

“Until this is done there is little op- 
portunity for the woman with depend- 
ents to protect them in the same man- 
ner that a man hag the privilege of 
doing. From my own personal experi- 
ence, as a rule, though not always, I 
close women applicants with the or- 
dinary life policy, giving her and her 
dependents the maximum protection for 
the means which she is able to use for 
this purpose, at the same time suggest- 
ing that she immediately make a will, 
naming some competent and responsi- 
ble person or trust company as guar- 
dian of her children, and giving such 


instructions to pay this insurance quar- 
terly or semi-annually as the expedien- 
cy may determine, and I have found it 
to prove very successful. The same 
rule applies to women supporting in- 
valid husbands and aged mothers, or 
other dependents, physically or mental- 
ly incapacitated from earning a salary. 
Were I helping to frame or to pass 
remedial laws in this great country, 
one of my first efforts would be to as- 
sist in passing a law that would com- 
pel a man to carry life insurance, or in 
some other manner provide adequate 
protection for the dependents, and 
those for whose education, maintenance 
and support he is responsible. If this 


could not be done, then I would advo- 
cate that a law be passed authorizing 
and requesting life insurance com 
panies to allow to all women who can 
pass a first-cass examination, the 
Same line of protection that is given 
to a man, and, while | am not a regular 
suffragette, as many term them, yet in 
some things I believe in equal rights 
for women as well as men, and when 
laws of this character are brought for- 
ward for consideration, since the pas- 
sage of the 19th Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, such 
laws will have my undivided support 
and influence for the legitimate passage 
of the same.” 


Live Agency Problems Handled 
From Many Angles by Experts 


Bucking Up Those Who Have Become Discouraged; Increasing 
Agent’s Capacity to Succeed; How to Select Men Fitted for Life 
Insurance Work; How Men Enter This Business. 


Ernest J. Clark, John Hancock, Balti- 
more, said that his practice has been 
to select young men who have just 
graduated from college or those whom 
to his knowledge have a good educa- 
tion, which naturally constitutes the 
most promising foundation upon which 
to build a successful life insurance ca- 
reer. There is no question but what as 
a general rule the well educated man in 
life insurance enjoys the same superior 
advantages over the life insurance ag- 
ent with a mediocre education as he 
does in other lines of highly profession- 
alized service. 


He also selects men from intelligent 
and successful salesmen in stocks and 
bonds, real estate, and certain mercan- 
tile lines, especially experienced travel- 
ing salesmen, all of whom should be, 
if possible, under thirty years of age, 
in order to reduce to a minimum the 
number of men who fail to make good 
in life insurance. A man may be 
thoroughly successful in other lines of 
salesmanship and yet be a failure in 
life insurance involving as it does, not 
only the highest type of salesmanship, 
but a form of professional service to 
his clients not found in any other voca- 
tion. It, therefore, requires experience, 
knowledge of human nature and men, 
and a sense of keen discrimination on 
the part of the general agent or his 
superintendent to be able to select life 
insurance agents of evident ability and 
fitness for the business, in order that 
the agency turnover may be reduced to 
the lowest possible figure. 


After contracting with his man he 
would have him, if possible, take a 
special course of life insurance in the 
Carnegie School, the Wharton School 
of Finance or some other institution in 
which life insurance is taught. If this 
cannot be done, he then gives to him his 
office course of instruction as follows: 


The books of William Alexander. 

A thorough knowledge of his own 
Company’s policy contracts, its meth- 
ods, practices and principles. 

Practical field work, beginning solici- 
tation usually on mortgage insurance, 
as the Court Record Office publishes 
each morning all mortgages made, giv- 
ing a fresh list of life prospects daily 
to whom the door is universally open 
for a discussion of the advantages, ne- 


cessity and economical cost of mort- 
gage insurance. 

“Life Insurance,” by Huebner, after 
the agent has completed his previous 
study and had some practical exper- 
ience in the field. 

Posey on Training Essentials 

Charles R. Posey, Mutual Life, Baltt- 
more, summed up by saying that the 
manager or general agent must carry 
the torch which furnishes the inspira- 
tion for his organization. 

One of the first fundamental truths 
to appreciate in dealing with men is 
that there is one thing which they 
prize more than money, friends or even 
family and that great thing is success, 
and any effort to assist men is abortive 
unless it increases their capacity to 
succeed. 

The only real good you can do any 
man is to teach him to stand alone and 
you are surely not doing that when 
you write business for him, when you 
advance his commissions which he has 
not earned, or otherwise furnish a 
crutch to prop him up. 

Men are developed by resistance. 
Whatever remains of courage, forbear- 
ance and moral development in our 
country is a direct heritage from our 
frontier predecessors. The only real 
improvement is the result of overcom- 
ing. 

Since our men are to be taught the 
art of standing alone, another funda- 
mental which they should be made to 
realize is that the man himself is re- 
sponsible for everything which hap- 
pens to him, 

There is no tonic, teaching or driv- 
ing force which in any way approxi- 
mates the realization on the part of 
the man that he will be what he wants 
hard enough to be and that as a matter 
of fact he is today what he really 
wanted to be and that no hereditary 
trait, no tendency gained from environ- 
ment or education, or the lack of en- 
vironment or education but that can be 
overcome by his will and that if he 
honestly, earnestly tries to give the 
better part of himself a chance that 
that bigger, better and nobler side will 
predominate over all indifferent ten- 
dencies and shortcomings. I will say in 
passing that I would infinitely prefer to 
treat with men who have overcome, 
men who have had some big thing 
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which they have conquered than to deal 
with the every- 
thing has been made smooth and easy 

I have found that the 
stacles in the way of success of prac- 
are the twin evils 
of fear and worry. A man who worries 
will begin to fear the man 
who fears is making a definite bid for 
failure. You drive worry and 
fear from the human heart by simply 
saying “begone.” It is that 
you put something in the place of these 


individual for whom 


greatest ob- 


tically every man 


soon and 


cannot 
necessary 


negative thoughts. 

“I try to get an agent to that 
he must quit blaming others for what 
has happened to him,” he said. “I 
make him see that it is cowardly and 
contemptible to undertake to account 
for the success of others by ascribing 
to them all sorts of sharp practices, in- 
I make 
cour- 


see 


cluding rebating, and so forth. 
him that the normal man is 
ageous, hopeful and cheerful and that 
consequently he should keep his mind 
and body and that he 
complish this by a liberal use of fresh 
hours of 


see 


normal can ac- 
air and pure water, 
sleep and rest and above all a proper 
selection of his food. | believe that 
food has been the cause of more incom- 
petence than any one thing in the 
world. A great many men eat a hearty 
meal in the middle of the day, smoke 
two or black then, im- 
mediately begin to bemoan the dullness 
the hopelessness of 


proper 


three cigars, 


of business and 
things in general.” 
As Seen in Canada 
W. Lyle Reid, Sun Life, Ottawa, 
pointed out that there four main 
avenues by which new representatives 


are 


enter Our agency: 

1. By the medium of self-selection. It 
has been our earnest endeavor to pro- 
mote such a genuine community of in- 
terest among the members of our staff 
that the men who contemplate entering 
life assurance will be attracted to our 
office. His preliminary training con- 
sists of a series of heart-to-heart talks 
on the following subjects: (a) The 
service rendered by life insurance; (b) 
Qualifications for agency work; (c) The 
fundamentals of salesmanship; (d) How 
to obtain prospects; (e) How to make 
the most of interviews. 

2. By introduction from those who are 
already connected with us. Our con- 
stant endeavor to keep the agency in 
the front rank among the Company’s 
branches our co-workers to 
assist us in building up our organiza- 
tion. “Each for all and all for each” 
is our motto, 

As a rule this type of agent can be 
“big brothered” by his introducer who 
feels that his own reputation for good 
judgment is at stake. For this reason 
there are few failures among the men 
who come to us in this way. 

3.,By the route of the junior’s desk. 
In hiring an office boy it is well to see 
in him an embryo agent. Several of 
our chief producers reached the’ field 
through this avenue, of whom 
graduated to the managership of a 
branch office a few years ago. 

The ex-office man requires the min- 
imum of attention because he is already 
familiar with the principles of life in- 
surance and with the salesman- 
ship end of the business, due to the 


causes 


one 


also 


use he has made of his leisure hours 
to write up applications. 

4. By a policy of open-eyed vigilance 
on the speaker’s part. This 
him to pick out the young man who 
has force of character, an alert mind 
and a ready tongue. Such opportunities 
have been numerous of late years be- 
cause Of the many campaigns which 
have been conducted. For instance, the 
wide-awake chap who stands out above 


his fellows in a Y. M. C. A. 


enables 


Drive fre- 


quently has the ear marks of a first 
class agent. 
Views of C. J. Edwards 
Charles J. Edwards, Equitable Life, 


Brooklyn, said: When a manager has a 
discouraged agent on his hands or when 
an agent has a fit of discouragement, 
the thing to do is to have that agent 
submit himself to an expert for treat- 
ment. And that expert is some trained 
agent who is both successful and force- 
ful, who will go out and do team work 
on prospects that the discouraged agent 
has in hand, 

Team work does not necessarily im- 
ply that two men shall actually visit 
prospects together, but that there 
should be a league of brains along lines 
which will give the expert member of 
the team the salient features of each 
case and to what point the prospect has 
been worked up to the idea of 
Then let the expert approach 
the prospect, possibly with an entirely 
different line of argument or form of 
policy or with some entirely new idea 
as to the value of life insurance in pro- 
tecting some particular condition which 
has not been already made the subject 
of a canvass, 

The discouraged agent as well as 
most of the rest of us has often found 
some barrier between himself 
and his prospect, some inexplicable rea- 
son why the prospect stopped just short 
of making an application. We have of- 
ten charged ourselves with lack of clos- 
ing ability or failure to discover the 
psychological moment, whereas it is my 
belief that in a vast vercentage of 
cases where the agent fails to close the 
reason is because of pride on the part 
of the prospect in hesitating to admit 
that the agent was correct in his prem- 
ises and the prospect wrong. Some 
other agent comes along and reaps the 
benefit of the education which has re- 
sulted from the canvass of the agent 
who couldn’t understand why he failed 
to get the application. 

And right here is one of the most 
valuable features of team work for an- 
other member of the team can go in on 
what is an apparent cold canvass and 
through the new personality and the 
receptive spirit on the part of the pros- 
pect often secure an application on 
first interview whereas the man’s pride 
has stood in the way of his giving the 
business to the original agent who had 
really worked up the case. 

The discouraged agent should not in- 
troduce the other member of the team 
to his most unlikely prospects. Turn 
over the best prospects he has, those 
men he is most sure ought to be writ- 
ten and that he himself thinks he can 
write—sometime! 

To recapitulate: What the discour- 
aged agent needs is the creation of an 
atmosphere of sunshine and success 


insur- 
ance. 


raised 


about him, and immediate money is the 


answer. He cannot expect to get im- 
mediate results if he goes into team 
work on his poorest cases or those 
whom he doesn’t believe he can close 
himself. 
Colonel 

> 
Henry J. Powell 
Recovers 


Colonel Henry J. Powell, manager of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society at 


Louisville, Ky. and chairman of the 
law and legislation committee of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was suddenly taken ill while 


in the dining room of the convention 
hotel in Boston Thursday at lunch. 
Physicians were called to attend him. 
He recovered, and called at the Equit- 
able offices in New York on Friday 
morning in his usual good spirits. 


Will Not 
Admit Bureau of War 
Risk Representatives 


The Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
wanted to have its representatives ad- 
mitted to membership in the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, but 
action by the executive committee de- 
cided against such a proposition. 





Resolutions 
Perfunctory 


The thirty-first annual meeting of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers adopted no resolutions except 
those of a very perfunctory nature. 


C. J. Edwards- 
Leonard 
Repartee 


Charles Jerome Edwards in one of his 
talks went along so speedily that G. 
Russell Leonard the official stenogra- 
pher, said: 

“Charley, 
get this.” 

“All right, I'l! go slower. I want you 
to take this because it is good.” 


Will Soon 
Reach 
20,000 


The membership of the National As- 
so'iation of Life Underwriters will 
reach 20,000 at the end of this year. 
J. Stanley Edwards who originated the 
idea of “20,000 members for 1920” was 
not regarded seriously when he first 
gave expression to his ambitions for 
association membership, but he went to 
work and got people interested, and by 
the end of the year his dream will come 
true. 


remember I am trying to 


GENERAL CURRIE POPULAR 

General Currie drew a crowd about 
him every time he appeared in the 
lobby. He is now principal of McGill 
University. He was an agent for two 
of the Canadian companies; and so 
knows all about the problems of insur- 
ance men. 

NO NIGHT SESSIONS 

Fortunately, the convention managers 
decided not to have any night sessions. 
There was enough going on as it was. 

DAILY PAPER 

“The Insurance Field” issued a 

thirty-two page daily paper during the 


convention. Young E. Allison, Jr.. 
wrote the lead stories and Charles 
Dobbs was at the printing office, 


“making-up.” 


THE NEXT CONVENTION 
It was not decided at the convention 
where the next convention will be held. 


One Day 
Sales 
Congresses 


During the year a large number of 
one-day sales congresses are to be held. 
The sales congress idea has taken on 


as one of the most popular develop- 
ments in the history of association 
work. 

Model programs will make it easy 
to arrange for such affairs. 
Treatment 
By Boston 
Press 

The manner in which the Boston 


newspapers treated the convention 
caused widespread commendation. They 
handled it seriously, intelligently and 
gave it lots of space in news as well 
as in editorial columns. There was one 
exception, “The Christian Science 
Monitor.” 


Tilden 
Didn’t 
Show Up 


Tilden, the champion tennis player, 
who is an agent in Providence for J. E. 
D. Jones, Equitable general agent, 
wasn’t at the convention. 


New York 
Not Prominent 


The New York delegation did not 
take an important part in the delibera- 
tions. Lawrence Priddy, J. S. Myrick, 
President Jones of the New York Asso- 
ciation, C. B. Knight, S. S. Voshell, and 
others did not have much to say on the 
floor. 


Kenney With 
Cleveland on 
Important Trip 


V. W. Kenney, the new manager in 
Boston, of the Connecticut Mutual, 
when a very young man was chief 
telegrapher at the White House during 
the administration of Grover Cleveland, 
for whom Mr. Kenney has a very warm 
admiration. During the Venezuela 
trouble Mr. Kenney went with the 
President and some. others on a four- 
day trip on the “Mayflower” during 
which time some details were worked 
out in one of the most sensational epi- 
sodes in American history. It all ended 
by an appreciation abroad that the 
United States meant to maintain the 
Monroe Doctrine’s integrity. 

The disappearance of Mr. Cleveland 
at the time caused a lot of newspaper 
talk. He returned unshaved, tired but 
happy, and to this day the details of 
this four-day trip so important in the 
annals of American diplomacy have 
never been printed. 





There were a large number of super- 
intendents of agencies attending the 
convention, 


One of the most popular figures at 
the convention was Sara Frances Jones, 
who came to the convention as a dele- 
gate from the Chicago association, al- 
though she is working in Boston. 


George Woodbridge, of Boston, who 
with E. A. Woods and Dr. John A. Stev- 
enson got up the program, was given 
a special vote of thanks by the meet- 
ing. 





The Carnegie graduates had a meet- 
ing at the Ocean House, Swampscott, 
on Thursday night. 
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1860 1920 


60th Anniversary 





The following figures show the growth of this Company since the first policy was 


issued on July 16, 1860: 


Jan. 1st Assets Liabilities Dividend Pan gym " 

1861 ...$ 194,545 $ 10,000 $ 184,545 $ 499,979 
1875 ... 6,640,004 5,866,390 773,614 34,090,100 
1890 ... 14,825.966 13,701,958 1,124,008 54,199,371 


1905 ... 34,104,782 29,360,065 4,744,717 104,327,267 
1920 ... 58,215,528 53,133,246 5,082,283 200,179,021 


(Insurance in Force. July 16, 1g20—over $220,000,000) 


Received from Policyholders since organization 2.0.0.0... 0.0.0.0 0 cece eee $172,071,765 
Paid to Policyholders since organization. ..... tee eeeeses ss $130,142,891 

Assets hela as security for Policyholders........0....... 58,215,528 188,358,419 
Net gain to Policyholders after payment of all expenses and taxes......... $ 16,286,654 


New Business Paid For: 
ee $24,657,927 1919........$37,342,843 
1920 (at the rate of ) $53,000,000 


The following special Guardian features which form a part of our program of Service 
to Policyholders aid greatly in securing and holding busine 
(1) Health Service, (2) Policy Conservation Services 
(3) Insurance Money Investment Service, 


(4) Policy Title Service, (5) Budget Service. 


This Company heartily endorses the National Association of Life Underwriters 


and urges each of its fieldmen to join and actively support his local Association. 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


50 Union Square New York, N. Y. 
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To Ask 
Relief in 
Washington 


Agents are complaining that they are 
handicapped in writing corporation in 
surance by the provision of the income 
tax Jaw bringing certain 
income under the exce 
tion The executive counsel agreed to 
a resolution to the effect. that 
effort be made at Washington to have 
the law amended 


proceed of 


profits sec 


every 


| 
Sprague 
“* . 
Leads Singing 
David E. Sprague, 
Mutual in Boston, was the song leader 


with the Union 


it the convention and proved himself 
an adept at the art of singing as well a 
standing on the newspaper men's table 


and kicking their notes about 


Florence E. Shaal 
Elected Vice-President 
National Association 


Mrs. Florence Kk 
the women’s department of the Hquit 
uble Life Assurance Society at Boston 
was elected a vice-president of the Na 
tional Association Charles W 
of Pittsburgh, placed her name in nomi 
nation and twenty-tive men simultane 
ously seconded the nomination, 

Vr. Scovel had introduced her a 
“The Florence Nightingale of Life In 
surance.” She was the first manages 
of a women’s agency; the first woman 
president of a Life Underwriters’ Asso 
ciation. 


Shaal, manager of 


Sc ovel, 


Boston 
Hospitality 
ae 

Much Enjoyed 

Practically the whole delegation ac 
cepted the hospitality of the Boston 
association and took a sail down the 
harbor on Tuesday night. Special cars 
to the 


steamer chartered for the 


wharf were provided, and the 


occasion Was 


packed. On Wednesday afternoon, the 


ladies were the guests of the 


visiting 
Boston association at a theater, and the 
whole delegation, following adjourn- 


nent on Thursday afternoon, were 
taken on the trip to historic Lexington 
and Concord and to a beach hotel for 
dinney 


a 
Woods 
Round of 

‘ 
Speeches 

kK. A. Woods on Wednesday afternoon 
made a tour of all the group meetings, 
peaking in each. 

‘Woods’ mind is the giant intellect of 
de paper man who 


this crowa 
followed him Hie went into each meet 


aid a new 


ing with their variegated attendance, 
aims and Sympathies and at each one 
made exactly the talk which fitted the 

cusion They were original talks, 
with a weestive idea or two for good 
measure 

On Thursday afternoon Mr. Woods 
talked of the alliance between the 
bores of vood, which he said were 
triumphing over the evil forces of the 
world 


When a 
Widow 
Marries 

The floor had its innings when with 
John <A. Stevenson in the chair the 
delegate told objections they had en 
countered and others explained how 
these objections were met The most 
fun was in the objection, “Why should 
1 insure for $10,000? My wife would 
only marry again.” 


John 
Hancock 
Knterprise 

The John Hancock 


howed its 


Mutual Life 
enterprise by issuing copies 
attractive 


lo the delegates of a very 


booklet on New England history from 


1620 to 1920 inclusive 


Too Many 
Good 

mi: 
rhing's 

One of the men who religiously at- 
tended the sessions of this convention 
aid: 

“{ feel just like a fellow who heard 
‘Jimmie’ Regan, of the late lamented 
Hotel Knickerbocker, boasting that he 
had 900 items on his menu; went into 
the restaurant and ordered all of them, 
Everything on the bill was good, but 
there was too much of. it.” 

At intervals the crowded program 
would exhaust the delegates; then some 
bright speaker or incident would arouse 
everybody to enthusiasm again. 


Individual 
Company Men 
Get Together 


Several get-togethers of agents were 
staged outside the conyention halls dur- 
progress of the big show. 
Mutual held a 

Vice-President Russell and 


ing the 
Phoenix men rally on 
Tuesday, 
other home office officials being pres- 
ent, and on Wednesday about 50 Mu- 
tual Benefit general agents and agents 
were the guests of F. Ek. De Groat, Bos- 
ton general agent of the Company. The 
Home Life and other companies held 


meetings. 


Scenarios 

Are Being 

Judged By Expert 
which 

chairman, 


Charles 
which 
has in hand the scenarios about life in- 


The committee, of 
Jerome Edwards is 
a contest which has been ex- 
that 
254 scenarios from various authors had 


surance 


tensively advertised—announced 


been received; and that believing that 
an expert should pass upon them the 
sent to J. Newton 


manuscripts were 


Russell, of Los Angeles, manager of 
Pacific Mutual—Los Angeles being the 
heart of the film movie belt. Mr. Rus- 
sell is in a hospital; and the movie 
stories have been sent to a Lasky play 
reader for decision. 


” . 
Spier 
Shocks 
Boston Agents 

A. R. Spier, a New York insurance 
man of 149 Broadway, a broker, gave 
the convention quite a shock when it 
floor that 
Boston he had induced four 


was announced from the 
while in 
Bostonians to take out 


$125,000 apiece. 


insurance for 


History 
Made in Disposing 
Of Banquet Tickets 


Kor the first time in the history of 
banquet tickets 


suggestion for an 


the Association, the 
were sold out. A 
overflow affair was turned down. The 
pasteboards were entirely disposed of 
during the first 48 hours and a large 
number of 
tend, 


people were unable to at- 


Hobbs on 
Donaldson’s 
Hobby 


Commissioner of Insurance Hobbs, at 
the banquet, poked fun at the agency 
license questionnaire of Commissioner 
Donaldson, of Pennsylvania. He told of 
having received such a questionnaire. 
When the agent answered the question 
about his last employment he said he 
had spent the past five years in social 
service work for the state. Later, it 
developed he had been in the peniten 
tiary for that period. 





F you 





are looking for an opportunity to render 
and satisfactory 


SERVICE 


as a Life Insurance Salesman 


and have a proper regard for your clients’ interests, 
investigate the sixty-year record, financial condition 


and policy contracts of the 


Home Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


GEO. E. IDE, President 


and then communicate with GEO. W. MURRAY, Super- 


intendent of Agencies, regarding terms of agency contract. 


eflicient 














of 
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Prospect’s Objections 
Indicate Interest 





J. A. STEVENSON’S FINE TALK 


Convincing Answers to Wide Range 
of Arguments Advanced By 
Those Solicited 


After all, meeting objections is the 
real problem of the life insurance sgoli- 
citor. John A. Stevenson, third vice- 
president, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, covered the subject in com- 
prehensive fashion in an address to the 
life underwriters assemb’ed in Bos- 
ton. These are his methods: 

I-—-INTRODUCTION 

A careful study of a life insurance 
sule reveals clearly that it is an ex- 
ceeding complex affair. It is very diffi- 
cult to determine the action producing 
elements of the sales talk. An analysis 
might be made of a number of. ver- 
batim sales interviews for the purpose 
of determining just what produced the 
sale and the conclusion would prob- 
ab’y be reached that it might have been 
due to any one of the following: the 
approach, the sales talk, the way ob- 
jections were answered or the closing 
argument. This is really equivalent to 
saying that all of these elements in the 
total situation, which is called the sale, 
are important. If the salesman’s 
training is complete he wi'l know how 
to develop an effective approach, he 
will be provided with sales arguments 
and suggestions and will be prepared 
to meet objections. 

It must be clearly understood that 
the function of the agent is to insure 
people. He must accomplish this re- 
sult or he has failed to do the task 
which has been assigned him. In car- 
rying to completion this obligation, it 
is absolutely certain that he wil meet 
with opposition. This opposition is 
made known to the salesman, in the 
form of objections. Most prospects 
will have built up around them 
barriers in order to keep out the sales- 
man. Many of these are flimsy and 
unimportant but to the salesman who 
is untrained, they will look like real 
obstacles blocking his progress. 
Il—OBJECTIONS INDICATE INTER- 

oST 

Most of the objections raised by the 
prospect must be considered by the 
salesman as positive proofs of interest, 
therefore, they should be considered 
as aids rather than hindrances to the 
sa'e. If the prospect is not interested, 
it is probable that few objections will 
be raised, in fact, he will often times 
sit back and make no comment what- 
ever. All know how difficult it is to 
go forward with a sales talk, if the 
prospect sits like a sphinx, showing no 
interest or making no response what- 
ever. Isn't it true that in such a sit- 
uation if an objection were hurled at 
the salesman it would be extremely 
welcome? What does this signify then? 
It means that in a great majority of the 
cases, an objection is interpreted as a 
sign of interest. Therefore, the sales- 
man shou'd be encouraged when objec- 
tions are raised. 

IlI—THE BASIS OF OBJECTIONS 

It is, of course, difficult to determine 
the real basis of objections in any in- 
dividual case. However, in general 
they may be due to any of the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. May be due to the prospect's 
fears. Probably fear of investing too 
much of his surplus insurance. 

2. Unwillingness to change his buy- 
ing habits. 


3. Dislike for some feature of the 
policy. 

4. Dislike for the salesman. 

5. Some personal reason for not 
buying insurance. 

6. Fear of general business condi- 
tions. 

The salesman shou'd ascertain early, 
if possible, what is the basis of the 
objection by his prospect and in so 
doing, can formulate more readily an 
effective answer. 


IV —CLASSIFICATION OF 
TIONS 

More objections have no foundation 
at all and are merely offered to stall 
off the salesman. This statement, of 
course, indicates that there are some 
real objections, which is the case. For 
the sake of handling these two types 
of objections, it is better to separate 
them in the discussion. 


OBJEC- 


A—Real Or Sincere Objections 

Real or sincere objects may be 
looked upon as hindrance to the sale 
and must be disposed of before a sale 
can actual'y take place. The three 
real objections are: 

1. No need for insurance. 

2. Unable to pay for it. 

3. Inability to pass physical ex- 
amination. 

A prospect may be sincere in his 
contention that he sees no further need 
for insurance. This is an unfavorable 
warning. It may be due to the weak- 
ness of the argument presented, to the 
failure in showing the prospect that he 
is exposed to a hazard or future re- 
sponsibility. The prospect may not be 
convinced that insurance will help him 
accomplish his life’s objective. If this 
objective appears, it is absolutely nec- 
essary for the salesman to show the 
need for insurance or this objection 
stands in the way of the sale. 

The prospect may raise the price ob- 
jection. Of course, the price is always 
a relative matter. If the prospect 
wishes the insurance badly enough, as 
a general proposition, he will be able 
to make provision for it. It is neces- 
sary here for the salesman to show 
that the insurance is essential. The 
need must be made apparent and per- 
sonal. If the prospect cannot pass the 
physical examination, of course, this 
constitutes a real objection and a hin- 
drance to buying, which the salesman 
cannot overcome, It may be helpful to 
consider just when the real objections 
will be raised by the prospect. It is 
probab’e these objections will be raised 
(1) When the prospect is trying to de- 
cide whether the insurance will actu- 
ally give him the benefit he wishes and 
occurs when the salesman tries to show 
him the value of insurance and what 
it will do for him. (2) The prospect 
may admit the need but when the sales- 
man begins to press for the decision, 
the sacrifice involved seems to loom 
large in the prospect's mind. 


B—Insincere Objections or Excuses 

As stated before, almost every indi- 
vidual, has a number of insincere ob- 
jections or excuses which are used to 
thwart the salesman’s efforts. By far, 
the greater number of objections or ex- 
cuses raised by the prospect are really 
nothing more than an effort or attempt 
to get rid of the salesman. A sale is 
rarely made without the prospect rais- 
ing several objections. Realizing this 
situation, the successful salesman finds 
clever and convincing replies for these 
insincere or unreasonable objections. It 
is extremely important that objections 
of this type be answered promptly and 
to the point thus avoiding any argu- 
ment and incidentally showing the 
prospect that he is dealing with a man 
who knows his job. If these objections 
are not answered promptly and with a 
stump of authority many sales will be 
lost. Most of these objections can be 
centered around the twenty which are 
submitted. 

It is practically certain, that in every 
sale, one or more of the twenty objec- 
tions occur. 

These objections usually make their 
appearance (1) At the very opening of 


the interview. They are given here be- 
cause it is known to the prospect that 
they are very effective for sidetracking 
the salesman who is not prepared with 
a definite proposition or a definite pro- 
gram (2) These excuses may occur 
where the cost of the insurance is men- 
tioned. The skillful salesman will not 
lay any emphasis on cost and will uni- 
formly speak of the premium as a de- 
posit. The salesman must here dis- 
p'ay ingenuity and originality in mak- 
ing the need for insurance very press- 
ing for the prospect. (3) Again the 
excuses may appear when mention is 
made of the amount of insurance. A 
good plan is to mention the monthly 
return, which the insurance will yield. 

Objections similar to these submit- 
ted at the close of this discussion have 
little basis of fact and when answered 
promptly and to the point, serve to 
create a wholesome respect for the 
salesman, and permit him to resume 
his sales talk. 

The salesman must guard himself 
against irritation when these seeming- 
ly trivial and foolish objections are 
raised. You can treat these objections 
seriously because they might, by 
change, be significant to the prospect. 
The best attitude to take is a friendly, 
firm attitude, smiling as you answer, 
with facts, the seemingly foolish ques- 
tions. This has the effect of bringing 
the prospect face to face with the 
value of the proposition proposed and 
creates a genuine respect for the sales- 
man. 

The following classification is not 
sharply differentiated, in fact, it might 
be possible to make a ten-fold classifi- 
cation. These objections however, 
seem to fall under the classifications 
as stated and will probably be more 
useful to the salesman, than if a more 
condensed classification be used. 

(1) I can’t afford it.—‘“The less it 
seems to you that you can affor life 
insurance, the greater is your need for 
it. If you had more to put into insur- 
ance now, the more you would hav» to 
leave your family in other ways. The 
only way open to you to create at once 
the estate that you need and may spend 
years in building up in any other way, 
is by means of life insurance. Don’t 
you rea'ize that you really cannot 
afford to be without it? 

“If your wife were stricken with ap- 
pendicitis today and were ordered to 
the hospital would you argue with your- 
self that you could not afford it or 
would you send her? Do you practice 
the same rigid economy in all other 
things—your cigars, clothing, summer 
vacation, etc.? Why not be consistent? 
Life insurance is a necessity—not a 
luxury, and should be classed with doc- 
tors’ bills, bread, meat, shoes and 
clothes. 

“If you think you can’t afford to set 
aside any of your earnings now, how 
do you expect your wife and children 
to do without all your earnings?” 

(2) Want to pay my present debts 
first.—“Your sense of honor in connec- 
tion with the mortgage is mighty fine, 
but have you ever thought that by add- 
ing about 2 per cent to the amount you 
now pay as interest, you could have the 
entire obligation satisfied in full, in 
case you should be taken away - 

“Who will pay off your obligations if 
you die tonight? Have you thought of 
that? A life insurance policy will do 
this for you and more.” 

“A fine idea if you live; but if you 
were to die before they were paid, 
would your creditor be paid? Of 
course, you will pay if you live- make 
certain of it if you should die. 

“You wish to pay off your oldest 
obligations first, don’t you? The debt 
to your family is the oldest obligation 
Sign here and provide for it.” 

(3) Have all the insurance I want. 
“T will grant that this may be true, but 
have you considered whether it is all 
your family would need should you be 
taken away? Undoubtedly you feel se- 
cure in that your wants as well as 
those of your family are being supplied 
pow with you here, but could they con- 
tinue on the same scale of living and 


their wants be satisfied in the same 
degree if you were gone?” 

(4) Have all the insurance I need.— 
“Your remarks show that you have 
caught one point about life insurance 
that most men miss altogether and that 
is that life insurance serves needs. You 
may be absolutely right when you say 
you have all you need. Now you know 
your needs and I know how to make 
life insurance fit those needs. Suppose 
we talk it over together for a few min- 
utes: if we decide that you really have 
all you need, it will have cost you only 
a few minutes of your time; and if we 
decide that you haven't I can give you 
advice and be of service to you. 

“Will your insurance provide for your 
family as well after you are gone as 
you do now? If not, you need more in- 
surance, 

“You probably felt so when you took 
it; but if you improved and added to a 
house, you would increase your fire in 
surance, Your responsibilities and 
earning power have both increased 
since you last insured.” 

(5) Want to talk it over with my 
wife.—“Why talk with your wife? You 
can get a better idea by talking to some 
other man’s widow. 

“For sentimental reasons most wives 
object to life insurance because it sug- 
gests the idea of a money equivalent 
for their husband's life, but widows 
never object on any ground. 

“You had better wait until you get a 
policy. If you couldn’t get a policy, 
your wife would be worried about you 
all the rest of her life. 

“This is a present for your wife. 
You don’t generally ask your wife to 
let you buy her a present, do you?” 

(6) I am single and do not need it. 
“You probably will marry, but whether 
you do or not, you are the one who is 
going to be dependent on yourself in 
old age, and an insurance policy taken 
out now guarantees the certainty of 
comfortable living at the time of life 
when you most need and appreciate it. 

“Twenty years from today, it is like- 
ly you will either be dependent or have 
dependents.” 

(7) Am not ready just now. Will 
take it later—“Sign here. What is it? 
A special blank for prospects who are 
not ready now. I agree to be alive 
and well three months from today. I 
can't sign that says the prospect—well 
sign here. Agent extends the applica- 
tion blank. 

“Life and health are just as uncer- 
tain from now until the time you are 
ready to take out insurance, as it will 
be later.” 

(8) I will think it over.—‘If this is 
a good thing for you, you want it now; 
if it is not a good thing, you don't want 
it at any price. You evidence an in 
terest by having some life insurance. 
I would suggest you let me arrange 
for your examination. If you would 
like a little time to pay the premium, 
I can arrange that to your entire sat- 
isfaction. 

“Not very long ago you saw the boys 
going off to the training camps, and in 
many cases you saw the same boys in 
a very few weeks on their way up to 
the front lines. Did any of them say 
then, ‘I will think it over’? Not much, 
and neither would you have said it. 
Still these boys in France did not need 
their insurance half as much as the 
people did on this side when the in- 
fluenza swept the country, Thousands 
of people thought it over a little too 
long. Haven't you really thought it 
over as long as you really need to? 
You know that you need insurance 
NOW-—why wait? 

“Ordinarily it takes an awful acci- 
dent or death in the family, to start a 
man thinking about life insurance. 

“A lawyer in Detroit once lost a for- 
tune by ‘thinking it over’ when Henry 
Ford brought a proposition to him for 
consideration. 

“A life insurance policy is a declara- 
tion of independence. 

“One company turned down 10,000 
applications last year from men who 
thought it over a little too long. And 
only Providence knows how many men 
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were thinking it over during their last 
il:ness.”’ 

(9) | can use my money to a better 
advantage.—-‘No doubt you can use 
your money to a better personal advan 
tage, but in guaranteeing your wife and 
children future happiness, can you beat 
life insurance? 

“Most men you talk to, will admit if 
they had invested more in life insur 
ance they would have more money to 
day—and this includes bankers. 

“One of the very shrewd business 
men of Chicago said—‘I have always 
put one third my savings in good se- 
curities, one third in my business and 
one third in life insurance.’ He began 
this thirty years ago. A few months 
ago—he said—‘My insurance paid me 
the most.’ ” 

(10) My wife objects to insurance. 
“Your wife may object to insurance, 
but buy it for your widow. Do you 
think she would object? 

“Of course she does; most wives 
and mothers are reluctant to ask for 
themselves, always fearful that it may 
hindér our business schemes, and some- 
times pay dearly for their timidity and 
kindness of heart.” 

“Because your wife risks leaving 
your family in distress does not justify 
you in doing so.” 

(11) I prefer fraternal insurance, 
“Do you realize that by carrying fra- 
ternal insurance your premiums in- 
crease yearly and that by the time you 
have attained the age of 60, the time 
when you will need insurance the most, 
you will have to pay such high pre- 
miums that it will be almost prohibi- 
tive? Especially at that time of life a 
man's earning powers begin to de- 
crease. If you pay your deposits on 
the level premium plan, there is no in- 
crease in premiums and you will be 
sure of being able to pay for the in- 
surance when you are an old man, thus, 
assuring protection to your family and 
guaranteeing the fact that they will 
have bread and butter after you have 
gone, 

“In November, 1917, in Des Moines, 
Iowa, an assessment company found 
their structure ready to crumble of its 
own Weight and jumped its rates from 
$2.85 to $21.28 a month on a $2,000 
policy. The case was brought to the 
Supreme Court by 3,000 veteran policy- 
holders in the state and it was ruled 
that the assessment company had not 
violated any contract in raising the 
rate and in refusing to refund the pre 
miums already paid in. 

“Fraternal insurance is like passing 
the hat after there has been a death, 
which is feasible as long as new mem- 
bers keep coming in. When they stop, 
what happens to those who die last?” 

(12) Against my re’igion.—‘I don't 
know what religion you profess, Mr. 
Smith, but, if you say it is against 
your religion to protect your wife or 
widow, will your religion protect her? 

“Chapter 5.—Verse 8—Timothy reads, 
‘But if any man provideth not for his 
own, and especially for these of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith and is 
worse than an infidel.’ 

“Joseph, during the years of plenty, 
stored up grain for the years of famine. 
Life insurance does exactly this very 
thing, during the years when you are 
able to work and support your family.” 

(13) Can save my own money. 
“That's probably true; you can, but 
will you? And are you sure you will 
live long enough to save all that you 
would like to save to take care of your 
responsibilities at your death? ~Your 
potential value is great, and there is 
only one absolutely sure, safe and 
scientific way to protect that value 
not knowing just when death will oc- 
cur. 

“How long will it take to save the 
full amount? There is just ona way 
in which you can deposit your sav- 
ings safely and have the full amount 
that you eventually hope to save 
guaranteed to your family whether 
you live to complete your savings or 
not. 

“Your first deposit on an insur- 


ance policy guarantees that the face 
value of the policy will be paid, 
should anything happen to you; even 
should this occur ten minutes after 
the first deposit has been made. 

“Of all the individuals who open 
savings accounts at the beginning of 
any year, by the fourth of July only 
50 per cent are still systematically 
saving,~and by Labor Day only 25 
per cent. 

“Why not save and protect at the 
same time? Insurance will make this 
possible. 

“Although it is perfectly possible 
at any time to withdraw your muney 
from a life insurance company, Sta- 
tistics prove that while only three 
per cent of savings bank deposits 
remain untouched for ten years; six- 
ty-five per cent of life insurance de- 
posits are left for fifteen years. 

“You may lose all your property 
before you die, or she may 108% «st 
all after you die. Statistics show 95 
men out of 100 lose all their property 
by age 65, and also that estates up 
to $10,000 left to widows are gone in 
seven years. You can make sure 
with a monthly income policy.” 


(14) Have property and do not need 
insurance,—“If your wife should inherit 
a large estate, she would probably have 
confidence enough in you to allow you 
to manage it—wouldn’t she? Your 
daughter might place the same conti- 
dence in her husband. He would handle 
the estate you left for your daughter 
make your daughter’s future secure— 
with insurance on a monthly income 
basis. 

“Do you expect that your wife and 
children will manage your property as 
well as you—Protect at least the shrink- 
age with insurance. 

“The mortality among people is large 
but upon investments and property it is 
still larger.” 

(15) Can’t pay for it just now.—“lf it 
is a matter of immediate cash we can 
help you out on it very easily. I will 
take your personal note for 90 days and 
advance the cash to the company my- 
self. 

“You know the longer we insurance 
men are in the business, the more de- 
sirous we are of having immediate pro- 
tection for each prospect. There are 
now instances each day of men, who 
for some reason or other, have put off 
protecting their loved ones perhaps 
only for a short time. The unexpected 
happens and their families are left to 
suffer the results of their mistake. You 
cannot afford to wait one hour.” 


(16) My children can support them- 
selves.—‘T have no doubt they can. But 
do you wish to have your children 
spend the early days of their lives 
plugging away to accomplish this; while 
other men’s children are having some 
of the splendid advantages youth af- 
fords? ‘There are too few bright spots 
in this old world at best to take any 
of them from those you love. 

“Why not help your sons over some 
of the rough spots? You will find that 
they will be all the bigger men for it.” 


(17) Do not believe in insurance.— 
“Do you believe in supporting your 
wife? 

“Do you believe in supporting her as 
long as you possibly can? 

“Do you believe in giving your chil- 
dren a chance in the world? 

“Do you believe in giving your chil- 
dren an education? 

“Do you believe in keeping widows 
out of poorhouses? 

“Do you believe in widows having at 
least a small income to keep them from 
starvation? 

“The man who says this is selfish— 
offer him an Income policy.” 

These things are what life insurance 
will do. 


(18) “I don’t want to leave a lot of 
money for some other man to spend.” 
—‘A man who says this is selfish—of- 
fer him Income insurance for his old 
age. 

“Neither do you want to leave a wife 


and family for some one else to sup- 
port. 
“If you will let me be perfectly frank 
with you for a moment, Mr. Brown, I 
will tell] you a good story that I heard 
once. 

“An old and successful insurance 
man told me this story. He said that 
a man told him he did not want to 
leave money for some other man he 
didn’t know and his reply was: 

“All right, we have a special blank 
for you. The first question is, where 
were you born; the second is ‘when’ 
and the third ‘why.’ I give you this 
merely as a reminder that we really 
cannot depend upon it that there will 
be others to take our places as pro- 
viders for our families after we are 
gone. Your family is really your fam- 
ily as long as they live—not just as 
long as you live, Mr. Brown. 

“If your widow has adequate insur- 
ance she will not be forced to marry 
from necessity.” 

(19) My wife earned a good salary 
before we were married and she could 
return to the same occupation.—‘That 
may all be very true, Mr. Prospect, but 
in the event of something happening to 
you, do you think your wife could go 
out and command the wages today as 
she did before she married you? Then 
you must consider the future of your 
little daughter. What would become of 
her if she did not have her Mother's 
care and attention, and she couldn’t 
have it if your wife had to work to 
support the child and herself too. Re- 
member also that it will take some time 
for your wife to prepare herself so that 
she could take up her former work. 
Who is going to look after them dur- 
ing that period? Naturally you are a 
very proud father and you will not wish 
to see your daughter put into some 
home while your wife was trying to find 
some work or prepare herself for the 
work. This is just what would happen 
if you died without any insurance. By 
taking out a life insurance policy you 
will make provision against all this. 
You will leave your wife enough to al- 
low her to give all of her time to your 
little daughter that she is brought up 
the same as if you were alive.” 

Are you going to support your wife 
as long as you live or as long ag she 
lives. “Be absolutely fair then with 
your wife. You should leave your wife 
what she had when you married her. 
Indemnify her for her loss of health, 
for her responsibility to your child, 
and for her loss of salary during these 
years she has been with you.” 

(20) My wife has money of her own. 

-“Have you any guarantee that after 
your death your wife’s money will be 
so carefully handled as to provide for 
her for the rest of her days? Would 
you have it said of you that because 
your wife had money you felt that you 
did not need to make any provision for 
her and your children after your death 
and that now she has lost all her money 
and has to go out and earn a living for 
herself and your children because you 
failed to provide? 

“True enough Mr. Jones, but she 
doesn’t know as much about investing 
money properly as you do. If you were 
to die you would want a sure sum pay- 
able to your family each month and you 
would not want it to be contingent upon 
her ability to invest money, would you? 
Especially when you have it in your 
power during your life time to guard 
against any mistake she might make 
when she would be deprived of your ad- 
vice. 

“That certainly gives you a splendid 
opportunity now to buy insurance a 
little more extravagantly than you 
might otherwise, without deprivation 
to your family.” 

V. Methods of handling objections. 
—Objections, when properly handled, 
should not be considered as obstacles 
to the sale. There are three general 
methods of handling objections: 

A. The Emphatic Denial—the Head- 
on Method.—There are a few people, 
occasionally who seem to take pride in 
trying to belittle the profession of life 


insurance salesmanship. Frequently 
insinuations are made as to the sta- 
bility of insurance or the safety of an 
individual company. A prospect may 
even speak unfavorably about the time 
wasted by insurance men. Objections 
of this type must be met with an em- 
phatic denial. The salesman’s own 
self respect and the good name of in- 
surance as an institution demands this 
method for this type of objections. 

B. The Admission-But Method.—Very 
frequently an objection is raised in 
such a way that the prospect is sure 
that an argument will be started with 
the salesman, in fact he raises the ob- 
jection for this purpose. Disarm him 
and really destroy the force of his ob- 
jection by saying, “Yes, that is true but 
have you ever thought of this, etc.?” 
Since you have admitted what he said 
was true, he is forced, in the name of 
good sportsmanship, to hear what 
amendment you _ propose. You can 
easily dissipate the face of an objec- 
tion by the “Admission-But” method. 
Of course common sense would dictate 
that you will not admit something en- 
tirely untrue for the sake of using the 
method. This method might be illus- 
trated in the case where the prospect 
says, “I prefer fraternal insurance, isn’t 
that alright?” You may answer, “Yes, 
for social purposes excellent, but I am 
proposing something absolutely  cer- 
tain.” 

C. The Boomerang Method.—One of 
the most effective methods is the boom- 
erang method, which is taking objec- 
tions and making selling arguments 
out of them. A prospect may say, I am 
healthy. I don’t need insurance. You 
can answer: That is just the reason 
why I came to see you. Our Company 
only insures good risks. Any time you 
can turn the objection into a selling 
argument you have derived the maxi- 
mum value out of the objection. “A 
phonograph can answer objections but 
it takes a real salesman to turn objec- 
tions into selling suggestions.” 

VI. Guiding Principles for Meeting 
Objections. 


Summary 


1. Do not handle objections as if they 
were obstacles to the sale. Objections 
indicate interest and should be wel- 
comed. 

2. Do not raise objections that would 
not have been raised by the prospect. 

3. Get past every objection encoun- 
tered, either by going through it or 
around it in plain sight of the prospect. 


4. An objection is probably due to 
the struggle between the heart and 
mind of the prospect. Go to the aid of 
the heart and help the prospect. Satis- 
fy his mind that he should have insur- 
ance. 

5. Forestall possible objections if you 
can anticipate beforehand that such ob- 
jections might be raised. Do not argue 
with the prospect about an objection. 
Answer it quickly, pleasantly and to 
the point. 

6. Develop and have ready for use 
good answers to the common objections 
usually raised. Answer objections 
promptly and swing back into the sales 
talk. 

7. Know the general causes of objec- 
tions. 

8. Try not to become involved in 
answering objections until after you 
make the prospect want the insurance. 

9. Satisfy the objections which the 
prospect might have had in mind but 
did not raise, because he disliked run- 
ning the chance of getting into an argu- 
ment with the salesman. This does not 
mean for you to mention the objection 
but plan your sales talk, so that the 
answer to the objections is made. 

10. There are two classes of objec- 
tions, the sincere and the insincere or 
excuses. The former only are real 
hindrance to buying. 

11. There are three methods of hand- 
ling objections, the emphatic denial, 
the admission-but and the boomerang 
methods. 

; 12. Try to turn objections into sell- 
ing suggestions. 
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Want More Definite 
Aims for Fieldmen 


MODEL PROGRAM FOR MEETINGS 


Plan to Make Agents’ Gatherings More 
Efficient Prepared by Woods 
Committee 


The committee of which Edward A. 
Woods is chairman in presenting the 


model program for agency meetings 
said: 
Your Salesmanship Committee be- 


lieves that it can greatly contribute to 
the value of sales conventions, big or 
little, by preparing a tentative sched- 
ule to be used by those in charge of 
such conventions to see that the many 
details necessary to make a complete 
convention are not overlooked. 

The card is so prepared as to at least 
bring into consideration the various fac- 
tors contributing to the success or 
failure of a sales convention; prelimi- 
nary, program and otherwise. By check- 
ing off on this card the various per- 
sons responsible for different things 
and marking off the things that are not 
applicable to a particular sales meeting, 
but checking the remaining sugges- 
tions, the details essential to making it 
more complete may be more certain to 
be attended to. This card, also, in the 
hands of the one planning the meeting, 
will enable him at once to reach the 
one who is responsible for the different 
features of the convention; and this 
card before the one conducting the con- 
vention, will enable the holder to more 
readily control the details during the 
sessions. 

Many items on this card will not ap- 
ply to many meetings, but it is better 
to have too many, of which, the un- 
necessary can easily be ignored, than 
to omit. The use of this card is recom- 
mended to those in charge of such 
meetings and they are urged to report 
to your Salesmanship Committee 
omissions, improvements, or  correc- 
tions, that ultimately the preparation of 
life insurance sales meetings, including 
programs, may be rendered more effi- 
cient, and that here, as in other asso- 
ciation affairs, the common experience 
of all be pooled and be made of use to 
each. 

Your committee feel that one defect 
of a great many conventions is the lack 
of a unified, well-balanced program. 
Too often meetings are gotten up with 
the proceedings not centering around 
one Or even a very few themes but 
with a wide variety of subjects not co- 
ordinated. A sales convention should 
be built on exactly the line of a sales 
talk; everything so arranged as to get 
over some main idea or a very few 
ideas. To attempt to cover the whole 
field of life insurance in one convention 
is worse than useless; it is mentally 
confusing and does harm. To build a 
program around speakers of eminence 
but to have it ill-arranged or ill-bal- 
anced, is a mistake. The sermon, or 
the address of a public speaker at- 
tempting to cover a large variety of 
subjects generally fails. The sermon or 
the address concentrating on one point 
is like a sales talk; it drives that one 
point home and gets the name on the 
dotted line. 

A sales program should be arranged 
as a sales talk: To get attention; to 
arouse interest; to give information, 
and finally to close with inspiration. 

HIGHER QUALIFICATIONS SOON 
Salesmanship Committee Tells of In- 

quiries by States Into Fitness of 
Prospective Agents 

Not long ago, the sole requirement 
for license, in almost every state, said 
the report of the Committee on Sales- 
manship, was a certificate of employ- 
ment by the company and payment of 
the fee. There has been gradual prog- 
ress made by state legislation. In many 
States License Laws are now more than 
registrations and many commissioners 





may make inquiries into the _ past 
records and present fitness of appli- 
cants for license. No state as yet makes 
any investigation as to the agent's 
qualification as to intelligence and abil- 
ity to sell insurance. The state of 
Massachusetts—a leader in advanced 
insurance legislation—since April 1, 
1920, requires for the licensing of brok- 
ers, an oral or written examination re- 
fusing licenses to those who have failed 
to pass until they have satisfied the de- 
partment, after an interval of six 
months, that they are qualified to write 
insurance. 

The Insurance Commissioner of Penn- 
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Sylvania contemplates such a require- 
ment. Several Commissioners—as, for 
example, Commissioner Barber, of Ore- 
gon; Arrington, of Tennessee; Welsh, 
of Oklahoma; Klause, of Indiana—favor 
such a practice, and other commission- 
ers report that the subject of requiring 
some evidence that an applicant for an 
agent’s license is to some extent quali- 
fied to sell insurance is to be discussed 
at the meeting of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in Los Angeles this summer. 
It is, of course, obvious that state regu- 
lations should not impair the right of 
any life insurance company to appoint 
any proper agent. But it is entirely 
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likely that the state requirement will be 
so far below that which any careful 
company will maintain that it would 
be an advantage to enable insurance 
officials to exclude from the business 
entirely the ignorant or unqualified. 
While ali well-conducted companies will 
hold requirements far nigher than any 
state, it is now possible for agents far 
below this standard to remain in the 
business in some companies having a 
very low or no standard, It is such ag- 
ents, as with quack doctors and shyster 
lawyers, who damage the intelligent 
and honorable agents of companies 
which maintain high standards. 
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Every Business House 
Needs Corporation Line 


A. D. WALLIS SHOWS ITS VALUE 





Belief That Realization of Benefits 
Has Only Begun; Opportunities 
Endless 





Some of the many reasons why cor- 
poration life insurance is necessary and 
a good line for agents to develop was 
explained by Allan D. Wallis, Philadel- 
phia, general agent for the Equitable 
Life of lowa. These are some illustra- 


tions: 

(a) Here is an employe upon whose 
shoulders rests most of the responsibil- 
ity for the successful conduct of the 
business or of his particular depart- 
ment. It has taken years to bring him 
to his place of efficiency. Replacing 
him is expensive and accompanied by 
much hazard, He is more valuable than 
any machine in the plant, and harder 
to replace. Why shouldn’t he be in- 
sured? 

(b) Here is a Partnership or Corpor- 
ation owned and managed by, say, four 
men. They have associated them- 
selves together because each one in a 
marked degree is capable of looking 
after his particular part of the business. 
If one should die, the business is 
crippled. 

(c) Here is a Partnership or Cor- 
poration owned by a number of peo- 
ple but the success of it, or at least 
its great success, is bound up in the 
life of one man. You can easily pic- 
ture what will happen if he dies. 

(d) Here is a business the credit of 
which is largely founded on confidence 
in one man. So long as he lives the 
Banks and others are content to extend 
as much credit as the business re- 
quires. But suppose that man dies. 
Immediately everybody is inclined to 
wait proof that those who succeed to 
the management will be able to make 
good, and further support is withheld. 

(e) Here is a young man or two, am- 
bitious and capable, who have been 
backed by the capital and influence of 
a well-to-do man. He dies. Immediate- 
ly his influence is lost and probably his 
capital as well, and a business that 
would have become a monument to 
American enterprise must fail. 

(f) Here is an old-established busi- 
ness which has been successful because 
one man’s method of doing things has 
mae jt so. Its business can be extend- 
ed manifold, if a large amount of capi- 
tal can be attracted. It is easy to pay 
big dividends if that man lives, but 
Capital says “What if he dies?” 


Method 


There are many details to be thought 
of in advising your clients as to the 
arrangement of business’ insurance. 
The laws of your own state should be 
studied that you may know who may 
pay the premiums and who may be 
named as the beneficiary, etc. For ex- 
ample, a firm or corporation might pay 
the premiums for insurance on the life 
of one of its members and his wife be 
named as the beneficiary. But the busi- 
ness may be insolvent at the time of 
his death and very likely creditors 
would be able to attach the proceeds 
of the policy on the grounds that the 
money which had been used to pay 
premiums should have ‘gone to them. 
In some states there is a specific limit 
as to amount of premiums which may 
be so paid and the title to the policy 
remain clear. 

In many states there is no question 
as to insurable interest if the insured 


himself pays the premiums. In others, 
his rights in such a case are limited. 

Some time ago I placed $100,000 of 
insurance on one of the executives of 
a new concern to protect a big corpora- 
tion which was backing it. Now there 
is no moral question whatever but that 
the backers are due the insurance if 
this man dies, but to avoid any ques- 
tion (of, Ins. Int.) it was necessary to 
have the insured’s salary increased by 
the amount of the premium and his 
personal check drawn each year to pay 
for the policy. This may not be neces- 
sary under the laws of your own state, 
but on the other hand, that method may 
not even avail to protect your client. 
I give this simply as illustrating the 
necessity of acquainting yourself with 
the laws. After all, the question of 
who pays the premiums and who is to 
be the beneficiary must be largely con- 
trolled by the circumstances of the in- 
dividual case. 

Aside from all question of replacing 
value upon the death of one who is 
associated in a partnership or corpora- 
tion, there is the problem of settling 
with the estate of the deceased. In 
most instances this is a hard matter 
and frequently leads to ruin. Think 
how much easier ijt is for men who un- 
derstand the business and each other, 
to arrange a settlement now than to 
have it arranged after one of them is 
dead. The family of the deceased has 
been living largely on his salary and 
the dividends on his stock. Being de- 
prived of the salary it is most natural 
that the widow will place an excessive 
value on the stock and her advisers 
will uphold her in such a contention. 
They argue that either she must hold 
the stock and have a voice in the man- 
agement or else the sale price must 
represent its prospective value after 
the other men have invested more ac- 
tual years of effort in the business. In 
such a case insurance should be bought 
and paid for directly or indirectly out 
of the business with the proceeds pay- 
able to the wife or the estate of the 
insured. It is very easy to draw an 
agreement whereby in event of his 
death each man agrees to forfeit his 
interest in the business in lieu of the 
insurance his estate collects. 

Sometimes in a partnership it is wise 
to follow this method: Suppose each 
man owns $50,000 stock at today’s 
book value. Each should insure for 
that sum, and an agreement be drawn 
whereby his estate must sell to the 
corporation or the other individuals 
his stock for the face of the insurance, 
or for a greater amount if the book 
value of his stock exceeds $50,000 at 
his death. Just here arises an argu- 
ment that I have found exceedingly ef- 
fective if one of the men at interest is 
slow to agree to buy the insurance. It 
is this: The best market for his stock 
at the time of his death is represented 
by the men most intimately acquainted 
with the business. If they haven’t the 
money with which to buy the stock, 
his widow will realize much less if she 
must dispose of it to outside parties. 


New York 
Delegates 
Strong for Harding 


Most of the New York delegates ar- 
rived Tuesday morning on the outside 
line boat, together with many from 
points west. The New Yorkers were 
marshalled @y A. R. Spier, chairman of 
the convention committee, and by R. 
L. Jones, president of the New York 
association. Mr. Spier worked for 
three months with all his customary 
enthusiasm and the largest delegation 
ever sent out by the New York associa- 
tion was the result. A straw vote taken 
on the boat among the delegation 
showed a ratio of about 15 to 1 in favor 
of the election of Harding for presi- 
dent. 











The Problem Every 
Life Insurance Man Must Answer 


Are you in a position where you are 
able to develop and expand? 


Good business judgment demands 
an immediate stock-taking of your 
present situation. 


What are you doing for the future? 


Other men are doing great things 
for us—why not you? 


A complete new set of policies, a 
new rate book and a new application 
has just been issued to our field 
force, all of which are the latest and 
most up to date equipment on the 
market. 


Our contracts with Agents and 
Brokers are liberal and attractive. 


Negotiations invited. 


MISSOURI STATE 
Life Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, President 


HOME OFFICE SAINT LOUIS 
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W. I. Hamilton Arouses 
Spirit of Americanism 


DENOUNCES LAWLESS ELEMENT 


Army of Agents Admonished to Use 
Influence to Restore Law 


How the great army of life insurance 
men can help create and _ preserve 
health, thrift and good citizenship was 
set forth by Willard I. Hamilton, second 
vice-president and secretary of The 
Prudential, in an address ringing clear 
with fervent Americanism. 

After recounting how the industrial 
companies have furthered life conserva- 
tion, perfected vital statistics and edu- 
cated the public in bettering its mode 
of living, Mr. Hamilton said: 

Life insurance men are proud of their 
American citizenship and_ gloriously 
have they proved their patriotism by 
sacrifice and service on the fields of 
France and in this country wherever 
men were needed for the marshalling 
of its resources for the great war. 

But if we intend to keep faith with 
those of our number who made the su- 
preme sacrifice, we must make our 
citizenship stand for something more 
than a nominal relationship. 

We must define clearly to ourselves 
and to others the exact obligations of 
American citizens and do our utmost 
to fulfil them instead of drifting on in 
smug complacency, cherishing the fatu- 
ous belief that nothing can ever serious- 
ly disturb our mode of life in the United 
States whatever may happen elsewhere. 
The surging waves of social discontent 
have engulfed one country after an- 
other on the continent of Europe and 
the domination of selfish minorities, or 
the tyranny of the mob threaten the 
very fibre of the national life in more 
than one instance. The world still rocks 
with the shock of war and its train of 
evil consequences, and false theories, 
social, moral and economic spread like 
disease. 

Serene in the conscious possession of 
power to suppress any such selfish mi- 
nority in this country we have tolerated 
for years a persistent, insidious and 
dangerous propaganda which inflames 
the ignorant and vicious and results at 
intervals, in such outrages as occurred 
in New York on September 16. 

Strength of Radicals 

It is conservatively estimated that 
there are one million members of var- 
ious radical organizations in the United 
States without considering adherents 
and sympathizers. Some have said and 
others will say that this is a negligible 
minority, but do you think the relatives 
and friends of the victims murdered in 
New York will subscribe to this opin- 
ion? Will the relatives of the four 
Americans, ex-service men, who were 
brutally shot and killed by the I. W. W. 
in Centralia, Washington subscribe to 
this opinion? Will that Finnish clergy- 
man in Brooklyn who, because he bold- 
ly denounced the Bolshevists has been 
repeatedly attacked and recently foiled 
the attempted murder of his sleeping 
children, subscribe to this opinion? 
Will any of those most nearly affected 
by the long series of outrages which 
have occurred throughout the country 
agree that the advocates of direct ac- 
tion, the apostles of violence shall be 
left unmolested to carry out their foul 
plots? 

Because, forsooth, it is not thought 
well to interfere with liberty of speech, 
even when that speech incites to vio- 


lence and inflames the basest passions 
of the mob? It was James Russell 
Lowell who said, “They enslave their 
children’s children who make compro- 
mise with sin.” 


Let there be no mistake about one 
great fact—blazon it forth so that all 
may see—print it in flaming type at the 
head of your newspapers—brand it on 
the foreheads of the reddest of your 
radicals—the American people never 
compromise with force! They meet it! 


Many Periodicals 

The authorities have reported that 
there are 472 radical periodicals in 
circulation in this country, all with pro- 
nounced Bolshevist tendencies. Of 
these 106 are printed here in English 
and 222 in foreign languages, while 144 
are printed abroad. 


The Industrial Workers of the World 
print 13 newspapers in English and 19 
in foreign languages. 

Berkman and Goldman never dreamed 
of possessing such revolutionary agen- 
cies and these are supplemented with 
vast quantities of literature in other 
forms ail cleverly designed to poison 
the minds of those who do not think 
clearly. 

In the decade from 1900 to 1910 our 
population increased about 16,000,000 
and of this number immigration ac- 
counted for nearly 8,800,000 or about 
55 per cent. 

In the decade from 1910 to 1920 the 
population increased about 14,000,000 
of which 6,100,000 were immigrants. 

There are 3,000,000 people in the 
United States who do not understand 
Onglish and 5,500,000 more who cannot 
read or write. We welcome the immi- 
gration of all who seek work and an 
opportunity to better their condition 
and to build a future for their children 
but the unfit must not be allowed to 
enter with the throng of honest work- 
ers. 

It is not difficult to see what a fertile 
field the radical agitators have for their 
evil propaganda aimed at the _ over- 
throw of American principles of Gov- 
ernment. And in every city of impor- 
tance their speakers, trained for the 
purpose, push their campaign backed 
by ample funds, some of which are fur- 
nished by the cultured radicals who en- 
joy playing with fire as long as they 
themselves do not suffer, 

The American people are tolerant and 
perhaps easy going. Certainly they fre- 
quently neglect their civic duties and 
forget that privilege involves corre- 
sponding responsibility. But let those 
who presume too far beware! 

For when once aroused their anger 
burns deep and they are terribly effi- 
cient. 

It is time to insist upon more re- 
spect for law. Any alien who will not 
obey the law should be deported, and 
any native-born American who thus dis- 
graces his citizenship should be ade- 
quately punished. 

The year 1920 marks the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the departure of 
the Pilgrims from Holland, and also 
the signing of the Compact in the cabin 
of the Mayflower. Three hundred and 
one years ago the first legislative as- 
sembly met in Virginia, and on Sep- 
tember 17th we celebrated the 133d 
anniversary of the adoption of the 
Constitution in which Pilgrim and Cav- 
alier joined with equal inspiration to 
hail the rising sun of the new Republic. 

That Constitution sets forth in simple 
language six vital purposes: 

“To form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” 

With marvelous pre-vision, those 
men who wrestled for months with a 
great problem, defined principles which 
apply with equal force to a nation of 
105 millions as to the little handful of 
people scattered among thirteen colon- 
ies. 


And the cohesive power first revealed 
in that great document is still the Mag- 
na Charta of our liberty. 

Gladstone said: 

“The American Constitution is the 
most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given moment by the brain and 
purpose of man.” 

William Pitt said: 

“It will be the wonder and admira- 
tion of all future generations and the 
model of all future constitutions.” 
Washington said: 

“But let them persevere in their 
affectionate vigilance over that prec- 
ious depository of American happi- 
ness, the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

And the words of Lincoln come ring- 
ing down the years: 

“Let every American, every lover 
of liberty, every well-wisher to his 
posterity, swear by the blood of the 
Revolution never to violate in the 
least particular the laws of the coun- 
try and never to tolerate their viola- 
tion by others.” 

Now when the gnawing rats, the hid 
den vipers, the cowardly murderers 
who hide their bombs and run, seek 
under whatever guise of red radicalism 
or pale reform to undermine and de- 
stroy the laws of the land which scorns 
them and their vile crimes, they shall 
learn what justice means, and how 
sternly an outraged people can deal 
with treason whenever it lifts its ugly 
head. One of their chief advocates 
sneeringly says: “What is treason to- 
day may be the law of the land to- 
morrow.” Let him ponder well the 
words the poet puts in the mouth of 
Benedict Arnold in his last days: 

“But ne’er betray your 
country till you wish 
To pull the red-hot roof of 

hell upon you.” 

It is time to reassert the old stand- 
ards of law and conduct, to say to every 
group which advocates forcible minor- 
ity domination of the whole people in 
their own selfish interest—thou shalt 
not! 

It is fitting to demand that every such 
group, individually and collectively, 
pledge allegiance to our form of repre- 
sentative government; recognize that 
all people must obey the law, and that 
just laws enacted by a majority are 
binding upon the minority. 

Only in this manner can government 
of the people, by the people, for the 


people be preserved. 
Work for Life Men 


You and your associates, who come 
into constant contact with millions of 
policyholders, and who ceaselessly up- 
hold, with unswerving fidelity to the 
truth, the sacred standards of the home, 
are privileged to carry the great mes 
sage of Americanism, of American op- 
portunity and responsibility into homes 
where this priceless knowledge is poor- 
ly grasped or lightly valued. 

These are the people who need your 
aid in order to become good Americans, 
and your patrfotic influence over those 
who have already learned to rely upon 
your judgment wil! be of tremendous 
value. The great army of insurance 
representatives throughout the country, 
alert, keen, resourceful and energetic 
can 40 more than almost any other ag- 
ency at this time to counteract the 
propaganda which seeks to mislead the 
uninformed and discredit the principles 
of government which we know to be 
vital to the general welfare. 

Let us then pledge our best endeavor 
to aid in developing that healthy inter- 
est in public affairs on the part of all 
which is the best guaranty of good gov- 
ernment where the people rule. And 
when we view that flag which repre- 
sents our hopes and aspirations, all that 
is best in us and best for all the world, 
when we have done our full duty to 
promote good citizenship then, and then 
only, shall we have the right to say 
with Daniel Webster: “Thank God I am 
an American.” 


Specimen Standard 
Program Presented 


FOR USE AT FUTURE MEETINGS 


Contains But Ten Items and is Work 
of Executive Committee; Main 
Topics and Sub Topics 


Chairman A. O. Eliason, of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, presented 
what follows as a specimen standard 
program for use by the association at 
its meetings: 

I 

October Meeting—1. Report of dele- 
gates to the National Convention. 2. 
Announcement by local officers of ac- 
tivities planned for coming year. 

Il 

Main Topic—-Salesmanship and Serv- 
ice in Life Underwriting. Sub Topic 
Plans for securing city prospects. Sub 
Topic—-Plans for securing rural pros- 
pects. 

Ill 

Main Topic—-The Permanency of Es- 
tates. If possible secure the Judge of 
the Probate Court to speak on this giv- 
ing data from the records of his office, 
thus lending local color to the topic. 
Sub Topic—Plans for Selling Income 
Insurance, Sub Topic—-Successful Sell 
ing Talks on Income Insurance, 

IV 

Main Topic—-Systematic Production 
the Key to Success Sub Topic 
Specific Plans for Systematic Work.* 

Vv 

Main Topic—Insurance and Credit 
from a _ Banker's’ Standpoint. Sub 
Topic Successful Methods in Placing 
Business Insurance.* 

VI 

Main Tonic—Methods in Closing 
Business. Sub Topic—Successful Clos- 
ing Suggestions.* 

VII 

Main Topic—Insurance to Provide 
for Inheritance Taxes. Sub Topic 
The Use of Life Insurance to Provide 
for Bequests. 

Vill 

Main Topic —The Life Underwriter, 
his duties and opportunities in promot- 
ing Americanism and good citizenship. 
This meeting should be planned with 
special care and, wherever possible, 
should be made more or less of a pub 
lic affair. 

IX 

Main Topic—Life Insurance, a Pro- 
moter of Thrift. Sub Topic—The Per- 
centage of Income Necessary to Invest 
in Life Insurance. (1) To provide for 
old age of the insured. (2) To provide 
for beneficiaries. 

X 

Evening Meeting—-If advisable, a 
dinner, or if not an evening meeting, 
an outing or a picnic may be arranged. 
This should be a social event closing 
the year’s activities, with a program 
suitable to the occasion. 

*Short talks from two or more members 
cither on announced assignments or from the 


floor, in the latter case making sure in advance 
of the meeting, of several responses 


New York 
Now Largest 
Association 


It was announced at the convention 
that the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York had jumped into the lead 
in the United States in membership, 
with a total of well over 1,000. The 
growth of the New York association 
has been splendidly angmented the past 
year under the guidance of Robert L. 
Jones, general agent of the State Mu- 
tual, who is its president. 
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Keeping Track 
of Birth Dates 


SHOWS IMPORTANCE OF SYSTEM 


Philip Burnet Says Agent Who Lets 
His Affairs Drift Doesn’t Make 
Much Progress 


The 
the date of 
using that 
limit of 
basis of an interesting talk at the con- 
vention Philip Bur- 
net of the Life. 
where regarded as one of the best and 


keeping track of 
and 


importance of 
birth of 


method of 


prospects 
soliciting to the 


its many possibilities was the 


made by President 


Continental Every- 


original speakers in the business Mr. 
is ever sure of an appreciative 
told 
agents who had kept records of all their 
interviews, particularly of changes of 
birth, and taking these cards out of 
their index case used them to excellent 
effect in soliciting. 

The life insurance man who fails to 
keep a record of his work runs the 
grave risk of a= disintegration § of 
character which comes upon him so 
gradually and imperceptibly that he 
never realizes it until it is too late to 
save himself, he said. The process is 
almost as subtle and insidious as the 
formation of a drug habit and the re- 
sults as disastrous. This is the way it 
works: 

When a man first enters the business, 
he may find it necessary, because of 
inexperience, to solicit a relatively 
large number of people in order to in- 
sure one of them. Let us say, to illus- 
trate, that when he first starts he in- 
sures, on the average, one person out 
of every thirty. As he continues in the 
work, he gradually grows more expert; 


Burnet 


audience He stories of several 
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if he kept an accurate record, he might 
find that presently he was averaging 
one in twenty-five instead of one in 
thirty, then one in twenty, then one in 
fifteen, then one in ten, and finally, 
perhaps, one in five. 

When he reaches the point that he 
is able to insure six times as great a 
proportion of the people he solicits as 
he did when he first started, he should 
be producing six times the business. 
As a rule, he does nothing of the sort; 
his production may increase somewhat, 
but rarely, if ever, does it increase in 
proportion to his expertness. 

What happens is this: As he becomes 
more expert, he works less. Gradually 
and imperceptibly his expertness in- 
creases, and finding himself producing 
more business, he eases up in such a 
gradual and imperceptible way that he 
doesn’t realize that he is easing up. In 
the course of a few years he finds that 
he isn’t working half his time, he has 
begun to enjoy loafing, the loafing habit 
gets stronger and stronger, until pres- 
ently the time arrives when he hardly 
works at all. 

This tendency is accentuated by the 
accumulation of renewal commissions. 
Even if a man’s production doesn’t in- 
crease, yet his income grows because of 
the accumulation of renewals. He may 
start out producing say $200,000 a year 
which he gets by working steadily, keep 
his production at the same figure for 
five years or more, and increase his in- 
come about 50 per cent, although at the 
end of the five years he may not be 
doing more than a third of the work 
that he did at the start. Such a man 
loses the habit of work, establishes the 
loafing habit, gradually goes to pieces, 
and thereafter is cf little use either in 
life insurance or anything else. 

Why Plan Is Effective 

Mr. Burnet told how his Company has 
put in a system in various counties of 
soliciting by the change of birth plan. 


It has been very effective. The reasons 
are these: 

1. This is the twenty-second day of 
September. If I should call on a man 
today and should discover in the course 
of my talk with him that he was born 
just six months ago today, the twenty- 
second of March, I should feel at once 
that I had a good chance to close him, 
because I would realize that I had one 
of the strongest closing arguments, the 
change of age. Now if it is true that 
the age change is one of the strongest 
closing arguments, why should we not 
so arrange our work that in the main 
we call on people only at this most fav- 
orable time? 

2. The change of age 
immediate point of contact. It isn’t 
necessary to spar for an opening. We 
go to a man with a thing that concerns 


furnishes an 


him particularly and which today of- 
fers him an opportunity that he will 
never have again. 

3. If the solicitor has enough age 


changes to keep him busy, he is never 
at a loss where to go. Of course he 
may sandwich in other calls, using his 
own judgment and ingenuity in supple- 
menting his age change calls with calls 


made when men are married, when 
they have a raise of salary, when a 
new baby is born, or when anything 


happens that makes a man a good pros- 
pect for insurance. On the other hand, 
when no such prospects are available, 
the solicitor always has his age changes 
to fall back on, and no time is wasted 
wondering where to go or what to do. 
Moreover, since the age changes can be 
arranged in route order, the minimum 
of time is lost getting from one to 
another. 

4. Since the age changes every month 
are distributed all over the territory, 
the solicitor makes one regular trip 
every month over his entire field, some- 
thing after the way in which an indus- 
trial agent covers his debit every week. 
This monthly trip over the field keeps 
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Man 


WANTS GOOD MEN 


AND 


WILL PAY THEM WELL 


him constantly in touch with every part 
of his territory and puts him in contact 
with many prospects he would not 
otherwise reach. 

5. Finally, through the use of the age 
change plan, the solicitor either sees or 
passes through his mind, at least once 
every year, practically every insurable 
prospect in his field. And he is likely 
to get a larger volume of business out of 
the same list the fifth year of his fol- 
low-up than the first time he goes 
through it. Of course the list gradual- 
ly grows smaller as some people get 
too old, others die, others move out of 
the territory, and so on, but this de- 
crease is more than offset by new pros- 
pects coming On from the younger gen- 
eration, by new people moving into the 
field, etc.; the solicitor discovers these 
new prospects and adds them to his 
list at the same time he is following up 
his age changes. 

In general, then, the scheme offers a 
clear-cut, effective plan for covering 
any territory thoroughly, systematical- 
ly, methodically, and with the certainty 
of resulting production. Nevertheless, 
in spite of all this, I am bound to tell 
you that the scheme, in the end, has 
completely fallen down, for reasons 
which I must leave to your own specula- 
tion. 


L. A, Cerf 
Center of Interest 


Great interest in the misfortune to 
L. A. Cerf, general agent of the Mutua’ 
Benefit in New York, was expressed 
by all the delegates who know him. 
Mr. Cerf has been unconscious for 
weeks in the Broad Street Hospital, 
New York, but has a fighting chance 
to recover. 





Owing to ill health Fred C. Hathaway, 
Salt Lake City, was unable to attend 
the convention. 
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“ell’ng Farmer Who 
Carries a Mortgage 


LARSON TELLS HOW IT IS DONE 








Says Farmer is Up-to-Date Citizen and 
Good Business Man; Interesting 
Sales Talk Given 





A. C. Larson, of Madison, Wis., who 
has had considerable experience in sell- 
ing insurance to farmers, said that the 
farmer has made great progress; reads 
daily papers; subscribes to good maga- 
zines; and is a good prospect for insur- 
ance, if correctly handled and his wants 
are known. He said he believed that 
there was no darker cloud hanging over 
the fireside of a struggling farm family 
than the dreaded mortgage. It has 
caused more sorrow and tears than any 
other form of legal document, but insur- 
ance men have in their possession the 
only safeguard which the farmer can 
throw about his family when he con- 
siders the mortgage and the possibility 
of his death before the mortgage has 
been cleared. 

There is but little need to dwell 
upon the seriousness of a mortgage. 
The farmer knows it as well as you. 
He knows what it means and he also 
knows how hard it is to pay off. His 
only fear is that you are selling some- 
thing to him that will make it even 
harder for him to accomplish his pur- 
pose. Therefore it is up to us to 
render distinct service to him in show- 
ing how he can play the game safe and 
take care of that mortgage in full 
whether he lives or whether he dies and 
the only way we can do it is to talk 
simple, everyday, common sense 
couched in terms that the farmer can 
understand. 

A mortgage is useful and advisable, 
but if it is unprotected it is a hazard 
to the mortgagor and his family. The 
farmer takes the chance that he will 
live to pay it off but the fact remains 
‘hat human life is uncertain and he may 
be called before he has accomplished 
much. If he leaves but little cash as- 
sets, there is always the chance that his 
heirs will have to sacrifice their hold- 
ings to settle the estate. Cases of that 
kind are familiar to all. Here is a 
sample. A man buys a farm worth, we 
will say, fifty thousand dollars. He 
pays down thirty thousand and gives a 
mortgage of twenty thousand. He starts 
out to wipe out this indebtedness but 
in a short time he dies. He has saved 
no money and his widow cannot run the 
farm herself. She is compelled to sell 
and through necessity she is compelled 
to accept a price far below what the 
farm is worth. After paying the mort- 
sage, she has but little left. The man 
who purchased the farm later sells it 
at a tremendous profit. Had the farmer 
covered this mortgage with life insur- 
ance, she would have owned the farm 
in full and would have reaped the profit 
of a sale where she could afford to 
wait for the right price. 

One of the best arguments and the 
most clever which Mr. Larson has used 
is this: An agent, learning that a friend 
had borrowed several thousand dollars 
from a farm loan company, went to see 
him and said: “John, I was in to see 
Judge Smith yesterday and I just 
stopped by to tell you that under a 
supplemental contract by which you 
agree to pay two and a half per cent 
additional interest on your mortgage 
loan, your notes will be cancelled and 
the mortgage released, in the event you 
die before you have paid the notes in 
the regular order of their due date. 
They are scattered over five years, you 
know, and you may not be here on the 
due date of the first semi-annual inter- 
est payment. If I were you, I would 
arrange for this supplemental contract 
without delay and play safe for the wife 
and babies.” “I sure will,” answered 
John. The rest was easy. When he 
found out what he was doing he said, 
“Why did you not put it to me that way 


ten years ago? I have been in debt 
ever since I first met you.” 

Many a farmer has failed to take ad- 
vantage of a splendid opportunity for 
advancement because he was afraid of 
the debt that would hang over his 
family if he should die, little realizing 
that he could have secured an insurance 
policy that would have carried all of 
the risk. Who is to blame in that 
case? 

How often a farmer has gone to a 
bank to request a loan and the banker 








A. C. LARSON 


as he looked up over the top of his gold 
glasses and rubbed his white hands said, 
“Your request for a loan is satisfactory 
to us if we were sure you would be here 
to pay it off in the allotted time. We 
know you, we know that you are honest 
and a hard worker, and if nothing hap- 
pens to you we will receive our money 
when due, but you may die before the 
loan is paid.” 

It will not take the farmer long to 
see the logic of your proposition if you 
approach. him as you would any other 
business man, but we should remember 
that the farmer likes to have you talk 
to him in his own terms. We should 
know enough about the markets to 
know what his produce is worth. 

Remember that the farmer has all of 
his savings tied up in his farm, that it 
is his aim and object to clear up the 
farm, pay for his stock and equipments 
and have a bank account sufficiently 
large to educate his children. That is 
his life work and it is easy for you to 
show him how premature death might 
cut short hig plans but that life insur- 
ance will enable him to complete them. 
The whole idea in selling a farmer a 
policy to cover up a mortgage is to 
show him how small a yearly payment 
will take care of the large indebtedness. 
When he once sees that, then a good 
sized policy can be sold him. 

We find from experience that where 
a mortgage is small that the average 
farmer will take a policy to cover the 
entire mortgage, but where the mort- 
gage is a large one, we find that they 
will take only enough to cover a half 
or two-thirds, their objection to the full 
amount being the high premium payable 
each year, 

In summing up, I will state that 
when you show the farmer, John Doe, 
that by adding 2 or 2% per cent to his 
mortgage notes that in case of his pre- 
mature death the small added in- 
terest will pay off the notes in full, 
your sale is usually made. Banks, 
mortgage and loan associations of var- 


J. R. McFee Covers 
Inheritance Tax 

PROPERTY’S DISTINCT LIABILITY 

Inheritance Taxation is Apt to Continue 


Permanently; His Transfer Tax 
Views 





John R. McFee, of Chicago, read an 
exhaustive and valuable paper on laws 
and rulings the selling agent ought to 
know about the inheritance tax. 

It is important to appreciate, he said, 
that inheritance tax liability is a prop 
erty liability. This appreciation leads 
to a realization of the fact that prop- 
erty as such has a distinct liability. 
The liability which attaches to prop- 
erty reaches to the individual, not in 
his capacity as an individual, but as an 
owner of the property. The liability 
may be contingent, such as deprecia 
tion, or it may be inevitable, like taxes. 
Death and taxes have been rather 
humorously called life’s two certainties. 
The humor disappears as we realize 
that they are not separable, ‘Personal 
actions die with the person,” is a legal 
maxim. Inheritance taxes and other 
forms of death liability, however, do 
not die, but arise at the death of the 
person. 

Continuing he said in part: e 

A transfer tax on property means a 


ious kinds advertise and in some cases 
insist that a life insurance policy be 
placed behind every loan. If we as life 
insurance salesmen will inform our- 
selves of the facts of the case, which 
may be had for the asking, we will be 
in a position to render the farmer the 
service which he is entitled to. 

Keep in touch with the Register of 
Deeds, the loan and abstract man, the 
real estate agent, and you will find that 
they can place you on a trail that will 
lead to big business. Keep a card in- 
dex system. Know all about the farmer 
when you go to talk with him. If you 
would succeed, base your work entirely 
upon real, genuine service to the inter- 
ested persons. 

While this article deals primarily 
with the underwriting of farm mort- 
gages with the big idea of making the 
payment of the mortgage certain we 
should not forget to swing every argu- 
ment into effect that we use in selling 
any other form of contract For in- 
stance the average farmer today has 
more at stake in each year’s crop than 
the average business man in the city 
The loan values of the contract can 
be made very attractive to him as a 
sinking fund. The records of Probate 
Courts prove that reductions from 
farmers’ estates are larger than from 
the estates of other lines of business 
and this is due to the fact that the 
average farmer has very little cash on 
hand at the time of his death As a 
rule his entire estate is wrapped up in 
his farm and the equipment pertaining 
thereto. Life insurance alone will put 
his estate in order and accomplish the 
things which he would have accom 
plished if he had lived to carry his 
plans to fruition. 

In closing permit me to say just a 
word in regard to your personal appear 
ance when you go out into the country 
to sell farmers. They do not, as a 
rule, like to see too much display of 
wealth. It gives them the idea that 
you are making too much money and 
that it is coming out of their pockets 
I have often thought that if we went out 
to see them dressed in a neat, soft 
flannel shirt with an air of rough and 
ready that we would make more of a 
hit with them. I recall a remark made 
some years ago when a merchant told 
me that a well-to-do farmer in referring 
to a life insurance salesman whom the 
merchant had taken out to see him 
some time before, said, “Do not bring 
any more of those white-collared blank 
ety blanks out to see me; they belong 
to a different breed than I am accus 
tome‘ to.” 


tax imposed on the transaction of trans 
ferring the title to such property. It is 
inconceivable that one's property 
should be taxed for the transaction of 
transferring another's title to other 
property. This is the truer when the 
one taxed and the estate of the one 
taxed had no tit'e interest in the prop- 
erty transferred at the time of the 
transfer. The federal estate tax law, 
however, attempts to include life in- 
surance paid to the estate of the in- 
sured and to “all other beneficiaries” 
in excess of $40,000 as if part of the 
estate of the insured so that the estate 
may be taxed increasingly and for that 
purpose only. Such life insurance pro 
ceeds paid, to a beneficiary entitled to 
be such by possessing insurable inter- 
est inthe life insured, are the property 
of the beneficiary. They do not be- 
come such by transfer from or through 
the estate of the decedent. The title 
to the insurance fund payable under 
such a policy vests on transfer from 


the company to the beneficiary. It 
sprang from contract and is paid by 
contract. It is, to my mind, incon 


ceivable that any Jawyer would even 
suggest that the fund might be actually 
brought into the estate. , 

\s a fund the statute does not tax it 
at all Congress may perhaps have 
had the power to do so. It might have 
taxed it on the theory of transfer whilst 
it was in the hands of the company or 
whilst it was in the hands of the bene 
ficiary after payment by the company, 
If this had been done it would be nec- 
essary to tax all similar insurance 
alike It is not however, the fund 
Which is taxed at al' The estate of 
the decedent is taxed to the extent of 
the excess over $40,000 of such life in 
surance That is, the estate is in 
creased for the purpose of taxation 
only as if it owned such excess over 
$40,000. The tax thus is enhanced by 
the highest percentage levy which 
such excess would have caused if the 
insurance had been actually owned by 
the estate. Is not the very statement 
of the proposition a demonstration of 
its absurdity? 

To prove the absurdity, the only 
demonstration needed, beyond the state 
ment of the proposition, seems to be 
to show the nature of a life insurance 
title in a beneficiary under a_ nolicy 
made payable to such beneficiarv be 
cause of natural. or dependent insur- 
able interest in the life of the insured 
The right to become an individna’ ben 
eficiarv at all rests on insurable inter 
est. When that insurable interest ex 
ists in a wife or a child. it is what I 
call natural or dependent insurable in- 
terest Insurable interest is an inter 
est in the continuance of the life. in- 
surable on the theory of compensation 
or indemnity for the loss, ard not on 
the theory of benefaction. The insured 
in his lifetime may have had certa'n 
valuable rights in the po'icy They 
were, however, optional rights merely 
They ended when the power to exer 
cise the options ended At the death 
the contract became an executed con 
tract, in reality a money demand 
When the claim was psid complete 


performance was effected The pay 
ment under such a policy would be hy 
the company to the beneficiary The 


federal estate tox law conld not and 
does not attempt to divert the payment 


through the ioenred’s” estate The 
death is merely the event, as far as the 
nsurance contract is concerned which 
caus’s payment of the fund, Not only 


has the insured’s estate no title to the 
fund, it never ‘ied anv title to it, and 
never cou'd acquire title to it by anv 
process of law The statutory provi 
sion might be understandable at lovst, 
if it attempted in effect to cancel the 
beneficial right or to limit the benefi- 
cial right as to the excess over $40.000 
and so actually toke into the estate the 
amount claimed, instead of considering 
it only for the purpose of enhancing 
the tax against the estate, The sta- 
tute, however, does not attempt to di- 


*vert the fund actua'ly to the estate, nor 


does it tax the fund itself at all, It 
simpy makes it a gauge for an in- 
creased tax against the estate itself. 
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1,054 Bills Were 
Introduced in Year 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN POWELL 








Many Laws Enacted Come in Response 
to Constructive Requirements of 
the Business 


Presenting the report of the Com- 
mittee on Law and Legislation to the 
convention, Chairman Henry J. Powell, 
said jn part: 

The report of your committee for the 
past year represents a survey of legisla- 
tion and bills of interest which have 
been enacted or introduced in Congress 
and in thirty-six states. During the year 
only twelve states have held regular 
sessions but, because of the widespread 
interest and importance of the suffrage 
question and because of other questions 
of particular interest to individual 
states, twenty-two states have held 
extra session and two have held con- 
stitutional conventions. The regular 
sessions were held in Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. The extra sessions 
were held in Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Kansas, Maine, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, and 
the constitutional conventions in IIli- 
nois and New Hampshire. A _ special 
session in New York began on Sep- 
tember 20. 

Since our last report 1,054 bills of 
interest to life insurance have been in- 
troduced, as compared with 876 in 1918 
and with 720 in 1916, corresponding 
“off” years, the number of laws finally 
affecting life insurance since our last 


session, being 60, as compared with 48 
in 1918 and 30 in 1916. 


Having in mind the impediment to 
the business of corporation insurance 
imposed by the so-called Pomerene 
amendment to the Federal Income Tax 
Law of 1918, your committee hoped by 
this time to be able to announce its re- 
peal. As previously reported, a bill for 
the amendment of the law so as to re- 
store the provision exempting the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance from the income 
tax to its original condition by elim- 
inating the Pomerene amendment 
therefrom was introduced by Represen- 
tative Fordney on May 24, 1919. This 
bill, known as H. R. 2978, has since 
been the subject of unremitting atten- 
tion by your committee. Repeated ef- 
forts were made by it, as well as by 
company home office representatives, to 
induce consideration of this bill by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, but 
without avail. Not until several visits 
had been made to Washington for the 
purpose of personal conference with 
leaders in the House and Senate includ- 
ing members of the committees in both 
Houses, was the consistent attitude of 
non-action with reference to matters of 
revenue, which characterized the last 
Congress after the enactment of the 
present law, definitely ascertained and 
of necessity acquiesced in. 


A great many other bills proposing 
amendments to or elimination of var- 
ious parts of the present Federal rev- 
enue law were introduced during the 
last session of Congress, but, owing to 
the tax policy mentioned, none of them 
were acted upon. It is reasonable to 
expect that in the coming session of 
Congress a real effort to substitute 
some method of taxation which shall be 
more equitable than the present excess- 
profits section will be seriously at- 


tempted. 
Recognizing the fact that life insur- 
ance companies now pay their full 


share of taxation in the different states, 
but also understanding the attitude of 
certain state legislatures which look 


Finding Prospects Not 
Hard if Systematized 


HELPING NEW MAN MAKE START 








Effective Follow-up of Circularization; 
Daily Events Furnish Wealth 
of Leads 





O. T. Cropper, Topeka, Kansas, who 
talked on finding 
that the problem of the new agent is 
who to see—the formation of a definite 
program. Managers should help out- 
line a plan and see that it is followed 
until the agent is well started. In 


prospects, declared 


upon the premiums and reserves of life 
insurance companies as open to any 
increase in taxation which necessity 
may impose, your committee feels that 
life insurance companies have been for- 
tunate in that only two laws resulting 
in s‘ight increases in state taxation 
were enacted during the present year. In 
Mississippi a radical increase wag first 
proposed, but a compromise agreement 
was effected whereby the rate was 
lowered, although the previously exist- 
ing deduction for death claims was 
eliminated the net result being a slight 
increase. In Louisiana a small hori- 
zontal increase according to a graduat- 
ed scale was enacted applying to life 
insurance companies as well as to many 
other corporations. 

Many of the laws enacted this past 
year have come in response to the con- 
structive requirements of the business 
and have been instituted in behalf of 
the vast body of policyholders. This 
seems to your committee to indicate a 
more general appreciation and under- 
standing of the life insurance business 
by legislators in general and it is hoped 
that this friendly feeling will continue 


and that adverse legislation will be- 
cause of this condition, become less 
frequent. 


starting an agent have him furnish a 
list of good people and each Saturday 
mail a letter to about twenty of these, 
advising them of the new appointment, 
saying that in the next few days the 
agent will call to explain some policy. 

Office records should be kept of busi- 
ness written by circularization. In 
some instances, when new appoint- 
ments are made in small towns, a list 
of names furnished by the agent is 
circularized, and a week later a special 
agent is sent to follow up the circulari- 
zation. This makes ready money for 
the agent and helps to make him self 
supporting. 

After interviewing a man make a 
card of him with the information ob- 
tained. Read the papers and note new 
persons locating in town. Note births, 
deaths, marriages, new corporations, 
business changes, new buildings, real 
estate transfers. Nothing pleases a new 
man in town better than to have a 
townsman call upon him, offer his serv- 
ices, etc. Let him know your business 
but do not solicit him on the first call. 
When a man is promoted, congratulate 
him and help him invest some of the 
increase in life insurance. See those 
about to be married or who have just 
been. 

In corporations having limited stock- 
holders, individual policies may be 
placed to cover value of this stock held 
by each. In event of death stock re- 
verts to the corporation and proceeds 
of policy are paid to estate. In every 
small corporation where one active man 
is manager there should be corporation 
insurance sold. 

“very partnership should have insur- 
ance on the partners. 

In getting prospects present policy- 


holders offer the best field. A man 
properly sold will help you sell his 
friends. Much business is created by 


not only writing insurance for family 
protection, which is its greatest func- 
tion but by making life insurance fill 
the need of many business transac- 
tions. 











Illinois, 


Death from any cause 
Death from accidental cause 
Disability from any cause (per month)... 

(Disability insurance is non-cancellable) 


A New Combination 


OF 


Life and Income Insurance 


A revelation in the insurance business that offers an unlimited 
opportunity to build and build fast. 


Brief Illustration 


of one combination—many others | 


Greatest Insurance Service Ever Offered 
Agency openings in Colorado, District of Columbia, Indiana, \ 
Michigan, 
Texas, and Virginia. 


Minnesota, Missouri, 


Address—Combination Service Department 


CONTINENTAL 


H. G. B. Alexander, President 


Casualty Company 


Sells Casualty Insurance 


Assurance Company 


Sells Life Insurance 


General Offices, 910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Pennsylvania, } 
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Psychology of Life 
Sale is Analyzed 


WHY AGENTS ARE SUCCESSFUL 
Prof. E. K. Strong, Jr., Describes 


Impulses and Reactions that Agents 
Create in Their Prospects 


Professor E. K. Strong, Jr., of the 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, analyzed the numerous desires 
and impulses which an agent must 
arouse, in an address to the convention 
on the psychology of the life insurance 
sale. When interviewing prospects ag- 
ents use arguments and employ cer- 
tain tactics that they have learned, ac- 
cording to Prof. Strong, but many are 
ignorant as to the psychological rea- 
sons why a salesmanship talk should be 
conducted along well-defined lines. The 
reactions of prospects to the advances 
of agents are described by Prof. Strong 
as follows: 

Let us take the sale-interview be- 
tween Begley and Barnes, published in 
this morning’s —————,, and study it in 
the light of psychological principles. | 
shall have to assume that you have read 
this sale-interview, as the time is too 
short to go over it now. 

What is the “response” that the sales- 
man desired from Dr. Barnes? Clearly, 
to get Barnes to buy an educational 
policy. Let us record here at the right 
the word “Response” and under it the 
word “Buying” to record the first step 
in our psychological analysis. 

Second, before Barnes will buy, what 
ideas or feelings, or what not, must be 
in Barnes’ mind? For surely he won't 
buy except after some thought on the 
subject. Careful analysis has shown 
that Barnes must have gone through 
two kinds of mental processes before 
he will buy. He must be “convinced” 
and he must be impelled, that is, made 
emotionally desirous. He won’t buy un- 
less he is convinced that buying is a 
reasonable, sensible thing to do. He 
must be intellectually satisfied, in 
other words. And on the other hand, 
he won’t buy until he is desirous of the 
service. Of the two, the latter is the 
more important. Many a prospect has 
been entirely convinced that he should 
take your policy, yet he didn’t do it, as 
you very well know. He didn’t do it 
because you failed to make him want it. 
We will record under the word “Re- 
sponse” already on the board, the two 
words “Convictions” and “Impulses,” 
thus:— 

Response 
Convictions 
Impulses § 

The two bracketed processes lead to- 
gether to the act of buying. For one 
only buys as he is convinced and im- 
pelled. And then these words stand 
for the entire response we wish to ob- 
tain from the prospect. 

If we have to convince and impel 
Barnes before we sign him up, how 
shall we go about it? Clearly, by figur- 
ing out what the detailed convictions 
and impulses are that Barnes must have 
before he will buy. And then, by pre- 
senting to him these ideas and incite- 
ments which we know will establish the 
necessary convictions and impulses. 
Let us stop here and figure out these 
necessary convictions and impulses. 

Now, as to the convictions. Barnes 
will not buy an educational policy un- 
less he absolutely believes that his son 
must go to college. We must record 
then, under the heading “Convictions” 
the statement, “My son must go to col- 
lege.” Second, Barnes must believe 
that his son must not work his way 
through college. For if he is to work 
his way through, he needs no money 
from his father. Third, Barnes must be 
convinced of the possibility of his dying 
before the son has completed his col- 


Buying 


lege course. If he is not going to die 
in the meantime, the insurance is of 
no value. Fourth, Barnes must believe, 
before he will buy, that an educational 
policy will make his son’s college edu- 
cation a certainty; that it will elimi- 
nate a possible heavy burden from his 
wife, and that it will remove the pos- 
sible necessity of his boy working his 
way through college. And finally, 
Barnes must be satisfied that the policy 
will actually cover the boy’s college ex- 
penses, that its other features are satis- 
factory, and that the cost is reasonable. 

If Barnes can be made to believe all 
this, he will be intellectually ready to 


buy. But to be intellectually ready is 
but only one-half of being ready to 
buy. Barnes must be made emotionally 


ready as well. 

We have before us now the total re- 
sponse we desire to get from Barnes. 
What is to be done to accomplish this? 
Clearly to force these five convictions 
upon Barnes, during the interview, and 
stimulate within him these five im- 
pulses. And because such thoughts will 
make him want to buy, he will buy 
when we put it up to him. 


We are ready, then, to record on the 
left hand of the board the second part 
of our selling equation. Over against 
“Response” we must now write “Situa- 
tion.” The salesman presents a cer- 
tain situation, and if it is adequate, it 
leads to the desired response. 

Under the heading “Situation,” we 
record the two key-words “Reasons” 
and “Incitements.” Reasons are pre- 
sented in order to convince a man; in- 
citements are presented, on the other 
hand, to impel him. For example, any 
number of reasons might have to be 
presented before Barnes would become 
convinced that his boy should not work 
his way through college. But you would 
not use reasons to make him love his 
boy. That you can’t do, if he doesn’t 
already love him. If he does love the 
boy, you can incite that love to maxi- 
mum strength by appropriate reference. 
This is just what you must do in sell- 
ing him—namely, make him very con- 
scious of how much the boy means to 
him. 

Cut Unnecessary Steps 

Let me repeat, the first sentence 
arouses interest, conviction, and de- 
sire, and starts the close. You have 
been taught that many, many steps 
must intervene between the start and 
interest. between interest and convic- 
tion, between conviction and desire, and 
between desire and the close. You have 
been taught wrong. In some sale inter- 
views, that is so. But it is not neces- 
sary. Strive to cut out those unneces- 
sary steps. Strive to get interest and 
desire from the very start. You can’t 
sell without them. Why not go after 
them from the very start? But to re- 
turn to Begley’s strategy. 

After Barnes has agreed to the first 
remark, and, note again he had to 
agree to it, Begley adds: “Of course, 
he’s not old enourh to go to college yet, 
is he?” What does Begley get from 
that remark? Clearly, more interest— 
more interest because of the boy, and 
further interest because of Barnes’ 
memories of his own Alma Mater. Also, 
Begley leads him another step forward 
toward convincing him —the ideas 
“son” and “college” are now before him, 
also the idea “going to college,” and 
Begley also advances one step nearer 
to the close, for Barnes has to come 
along and agree to Begley’s remark. 

After sitting, Begley continues, 
“From what you have said, Dr. Barnes, 
I don’t need to ask you if you believe 
in a college education.” 

“Certainly not,” is the reply. (What 
else could he say or 40?) 

“You doubtless feel,” added Begley, 
“that Wesleyan did a lot for you, and 
that you want your boy to have a col- 
lege training. As you look back on your 
experience, is there anything else you 
could give your boy which you believe 
would benefit him as much as a college 
education?” 

By now, Begley has Barnes’ full in- 
terest; he has established the first con- 
viction—“Son must go to college,” and 


Life Insurance For 
Bequests and Charity 


ENORMOUS NEW FIELD OPENING 


George Woodbridge, Boston, Shows 
How Restrictions on Income Create 
Business Opportunities 


What a promising field is open to 
those who will learn to sell life insur- 
ance to provide for charitable gifts was 
well ilustrated by George Woodbridge, 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety, Boston. This line, often referred 
to as bequest insurance, presents a new 


field of ever expanding’ proportions. 
Bequest insurance may be old, Mr. 
Woodbridge observes, but the inevit- 


able workings of recent taxation laws 
have given it a new value and virtually 
have made it a brand new field for 
canvass solicitation. These are 
some illustrations Mr. Woodbridge gave 
of this idea’s app ication: 

Pittsburgh University received $200,- 
000 future endowment, through an or- 
ganized campaign by the Allegheny 
County agents of all the companies. 

Classes at Princeton, Williams, 
Smith, Mount Holyoke, and other col- 
leges have used this plan. 

A lawyer who wishes to continue an 


and 


annual col'ege prize of $100 after he 
is dead, and who has had experience 
with probate delays, litigation, and 


disappointments, has just ordered 
$3,125 ordinary life for the benefit of 
his Alma Mater, to provide such a prize 
in perpetuity. 

Another man, wishing to provide for 
an aged dependent, has taken out $10,- 
000 ordinary life, the proceeds limited 
to the purchase of a sunk annuity, 


he has impelled him in terms of his love 
for his son and hig interest in his col- 
lege. Moreover, he has touched on 
Barnes’ fighting instinct—“Is there any- 
thing else you could give your boy 
which you believe would benefit him as 
much as a college education?” 

Can Barnes do anything else but 
agree? And when he does agree, isn’t 
he practically sold? 

The next few remarks are devoted to 
introducing the idea of “insurance,” 
and to connecting it up with the idea of 
“son going to college.” Barnes can’t 
make the connection and says, “I never 
heard of an Educational Policy.” This 
opens the way for Begley to outline the 
proposition. It is a good proposition, 
and Barnes is sold. 

The Begley-Barnes sale might have 
been concocted by any live salesman 
with common sense and experience. 
There is nothing esoteric about it. It 
is used because it illustrates so well 
the process underlying that phase of 
human behavior having to do with in- 
fluencing others. The province of the 
psychologist is to formulate such proc- 
esses for general use. 

Such formulation in the case of sell- 
ing insurance would be: 

1. Determine what convictions and 
impulses on the part of the prospect 
will lead him most inevitably to buy. 

2. Analyze these and select such items 
as, from your knowledge of him, you 
know would be of especial interest or 
appeal. 

3. Present these items at the very 
first of the interview, starting up inter- 
est, conviction and desire, almost si- 
multaneously. 

4. Continue the interview with rea- 
son and incitement in proper order un- 
til conviction is secured, desire in- 
flamed, and the sale accomplished. 

This fourth point is not always as 
easy as it sounds. I regret that I have 
no time to enlarge upon it now. Your 
own experience can aid you greatly in 
applying it, however. And properly ap- 
plied, the formula works well. 


which will be larger the later he dies 
and the older the beneficiary. 

A Masonic lodge has been named as 
a beneficiary in another policy. Many 
a parish priest is protecting his charge 
through life insurance. 

A man who gives generously to a hos- 
pita’, but who despairs of creating a 
surplus estate under current condi- 
tions, is taking out a 20-payment policy, 
with dividends and cash surrender in- 
cluded in the irrevocable beneficiary 
clause, so that, living or dead, his pet 
charity may be protected. 

There is literally no limit to the pos- 
sibilities— provided public and under- 
writer alike understand the new need 
for the use of the guaranteed proceeds 
of life insurance policies, in contrast 
with the speculative hazards of be- 
quests, especially when men are grow- 
ing more and more dubious as to how 
much property they will be permitted 
to control, living or dead, under our 
tax laws and tax tendencies, and so 
are coming to omit specific bequests 
to religion, charity, and other philan- 
thropies. Mr. Woodbridge continued: 

Under present tax laws, both those 
relating to inheritance and income, 
men are neither free nor able to draw 
from liquid capital or surplus the need- 


ed endowment funds for these great 
and necessary institutions, Their fu- 
ture is absolutely menaced by these 


conditions. Gifts and bequests’ to 
churches, col'eges, hospitals, orphan- 
ages, and the whole long list of ex- 


emplifications of the American princi- 
ple that one’s duty to one’s neighbor 
shall be an individual matter and not 
a matter of state function, have been 
made in the past from what men and 
women could afford to give or to be- 
queath without crippling their families 
or their business associates, 

Today, men hesitate to leave chari- 
table bequests in their wills, not know- 
ing how much of an estate wi be left, 
and fearing that the payment of such 
bequests, when added to inheritance 
taxes, may seriously cripple the wel- 
fare of those whom they love. Men 
fear that they may not have the time 
nor the means to accumulate surplus 
to be available for charitable purposes 
through gifts in lifetime or by will. 
Here is where life insurance enters. 
By a payment annually of less than 
the current rate of interest on long- 
time loans, immediately there passes 
irrevocably actual title to a fund for 
the charity or other beneficiary for the 


full sum which the man would try to 
accumulate in time, if permitted to, 
and—-greatest miracle of the great 


mathematical miracle of life insurance 
when the day for the fulfillment of 
the trust is reached, and the fund is 
paid over to the beneficiary, no one, 
either assured or beneficiary, has to 
pay one single cent toward the prin- 
cipal sum. Even the interest charge 
stops—-unlike a loan that might have 
cost more each year. Think of what a 
miracle this is: that a small annual 
deposit from exempt income enables a 
man to do at once what it would take 
years of saving to accomplish, and also 
absolutely guarantees the fulfillment of 
his hope against the hazards of death 
and taxation, reduced security values, 
probate delays or disappointments as 
to the solvency of his estate, and with- 
out hardship to his fami'y or others. 
Mr. Woodbridge also read from an 
able paper of Edward A. Woods, Pitts- 
burgh, on “Life Insurance For Be- 
quests” and one by W. A. Day, presi- 
dent of the Equitable, on “Law and Rul- 
ing Relating to Bequest Insurance.” 





Issue 
Beautiful 
Souvenir Editions 


Beautifulisouvenir editions for the con- 
vention were issued by “The Insurance 
Age” and “The Standard.” The cover 
of the latter paper was particularly ar- 
tistic, with an advertisement in sepia 
of the New England Mutual showing 
Priscilla at the spinning wheel. “The 
Insurance Age” had some particularly 
fine full-page pictures of Boston. 
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/Etna Service 


Includes all Life Lines 





Agents of the AZ TNA LIFE can offer their Prospects 
the Widest Range of Policies 












The AETNA LIFE issues Participating and Non- 


Participating Life and Endowment Policies 
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Also Non-Participating Monthly Incomes, Partnership Policies, 


LAL 


Term Policies, Group Insurance Policies, Annuities, 


Deferred Endowments, Income Bonds, Life Incomes, 
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Increasing Insurance Policies under the Life, 20 Payment Life 


and 20 Year Endowment Forms. 
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The AETNA LIFE issues the most flexible, —e plan of 


GROUP INSURANCE 


both Participating and Non-Participating 
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Experienced and successful men, also successful 
men without Life Insurance Experience, 
may find satisfactory opportunity 
with this company. 
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Address: 
FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Affiliated with — 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Monthly Income Policy a Definite Financial Life Program” 


Following are the Prize-Winning Essays in the Annual Contest 





























By EDMUND C. ARMES 

Mr. Armes was awarded first prize— 
the Calef Cup. 

Habit and instinct are no doubt the 
fundamental axes on which originally 
revolved all human action, and in spite 
of our intellectual progress we are still 
largely creatures of habit. In the last 
economic analysis our homes are regu- 
lated and governed by a system which 
we inaugurate and maintain for the pur- 
pose of existence; a system which may 
beget efficiency, economy and harmony 
in one case or, because of its faults, in 
another case may not obtain satisfac- 
tory results. Yet such a system exists; 
a system of existence, if you will. We 
work for two things chiefly; compensa- 
tion and achievement. Upon what we 
do with our compensation rests our ma- 
terial success, and the habits we form 
with respect to negotiating this com- 
pensation are the basis of our family 
existence. 

Most men receive their compensation 
in monthly or semi-monthly install- 
ments and not in one large sum cover- 
ing the entire year’s work. The families 
of men form the habit of negotiating 
these small monthly stipends with the 
butcher, the baker or the candlestick 
maker as the case may be. Any sud- 
den legacy or benefit of larger dimen- 
sion that may be received creates a 
disrupting status and before long an- 
other contribution is made to the 90 per 
cent of all estates of over $5,000 that 
are dissipated within seven years. A 
small lump sum is a necessary and a 
vital thing to the family that has just 
lost its breadwinner, but the continua- 
tion of the economic system which gov- 
erns our homes is a most natural, logi- 
cal and businesslike arrangement. For 
this purpose there is necessary a defi- 
nite scheme or provision for the fam- 
ily’s financial future. 

I. It may be in the shape of remunera- 
tion to the breadwinner himself after 
his period of income productivity has 
gone, through what is known as pen- 
sion, old age insurance or certain forms 
of annuities. These income payments 
usually begin at age 65 but in many 
cases do not provide for the estate in 
the event of the insured’s death in the 
same liberal manner as prescribed by 
the Monthly Income policy. However, 
itis a startling fact that nineteen out of 
twenty men fail to provide either for 
their old age or for their families at 
death, and this form of insurance can 
well be considered more seriously. 

2. It may be in the shape of a trust 
agreement with a bank, a trust com- 
pany or some other institution making 
provision for the investment of lump 
Sum insurance funds or other assets 
the income from which is to be paid to 
the estate at regular intervals. This 
process naturally involves the cost of 
making a will, payment of executor’s 
fees, trust officer’s percentages, pos- 
sible depreciation in securities bought 


and the various legal entanglements 
that frequently ensue. 

3. Or it may be in the shape of the 
clearest, the most stable, the most defi- 
nite provision of all of them—the 
Monthly Income policy. This form 
eliminates one of the greatest hazards 
in business—that of unsafe investment 
on the one hand and the possible de- 
preciation of investment values on the 
other. It is not necessary to mention 
here the present status of most trac- 
tion and railroad companies’ stocks and 
bonds which ten years ago were con- 
sidered the best sort of investment; or 
the millions of dollars taken every year 
from the public for “investment” in 
fraudulent enterprises. Few people 
realize the tremendous responsibility 
attached to an adequate investment of 
moneys and that the great trust and 
insurance companies emp/oy technically 
skilled and highly paid officials for this 
purpose alone. The fact that 95 per 
cent of all men at age 45 have lost all 
their accumulations is laconic witness 
to the ability of the average man to 
care for his own holdings. Likewise the 
present low market in prominent 
stocks and bonds is an unfortunate com- 
mentary upon the judgment of even the 
best trained investors. What a great 
relief the Monthly Income policy must 
be to the discerning family benefiting 
from it; what a freedom from worry as 
to the outcome of an investment; what 
a sense of satisfaction, safety and 
surety; what a close approach to the 
previous manner of running the affairs 
of the home before the death loss. Rea- 
sonable in cost, guaranteed by the repu- 
tation and assets of a high class institu- 
tion, simple as a salary check, never de- 
preciating in value, regular as Govern- 
ment bond interest and, in a good com- 
pany, just as secure, the Monthly In- 
come policy fulfills the requirements of 
that system of existence which we have 
inaugurated in our society. When the 
breadwinner dies this contract “carries 
on,” and the proper subsistence, educa- 
tion and growth of the family continues 

provided, of course, that the contract 
is of adequate size. 

What greater opportunity is there 
than to the life agent who grasps the 
vision of this great need and _ practi- 
cally fills it? The proportion of men 
nineteen out of twenty-—-who fail to 
provide for their families at death or 
for their own old age is appalling to be- 
lieve. It is likewise estimated that 
thirty-five per cent of the widows of the 
country are in want and furthermore 
that ninety per cent of children enter- 
ing school at age six have to stop be 
fore completing the eighth grade to go 
to work. So, there is a distinct and 
definite need right now for the applica- 
tion of those principles of Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship to the economic re- 
quirements of society and for the con- 
tinuation of that system of subsistence 
which we in the course of thousands of 
years have not seen fit to change but 
which has suffered much from lack of 
foresight and our failure to pursue a 
definite, practical program respecting 
our financial future. 


Sinclair 
Began as Fire Agent 


Donald Sinclair, superintendent of 
the Metropolitan Life, New York, 
brought his son to Boston with him. 
The young man is to enter Phillips 
Exeter. Mr. Sinclair, who will write 
$1.000 000 this year, personal produc- 
tion, began his career as a solicitor of 
fire insurance risks in Canada when 
sixteen years old. 





By JOHN R. McFEE 

Mr, McFee was awarded second prize 

the Ben Williams Vase. 

A program is a forecast of a perform- 
ance. When definite it precludes altera- 
tion. The monthly income policy is an 
exact correspondence to plan in_ per- 
formance, It is sure as mathematics, 
certain as the mortality experience of 
the race, secure as nonspeculative earn- 
ings from soundest investment. Every 
obligation of the contract is of fixed 
certainty. Its maximum requirement is 
certain, its minimum benefit is ascer- 
tained. So it is a definite financial pro- 
gram with a value commensurate to 
both the direct and incidental power of 
the payments it makes. Because it is 
definite in the realization of its direct 
forecast, it becomes positive as a factor 
in influencing individual effort to 
planned result. It may shape family 
destiny and swerve individual endeavor 
to success. It is secure from the frailty 
of individual investment judgment. It 
defies even financial folly if the recipi- 
ent of its income have such folly. The 
principal of its fund can never be squan- 
dered, as its fixed payments may not be 
diminished nor anticipated. It is an in- 
evitable financial reliance always, when 
its income becomes: payable, beyond 
judgment levy and garnishment process. 
So it is a bulwark against personal 
failure in the struggle for possession. 
Failure is ever a havoc where it brings 
ruin. The monthly income policy 
makes complete ruin impossible. It may 
convert failure into experience and so 
inspire towards success through repeti- 
tion of effort. 

Human life, viewed as a fate, has two 
certainties—its beginning and its end- 
ing, birth and death. 

Death is a constant threat to indi- 
vidual achievement because the time of 
its coming is unknown. Life insurance, 
however, knows the life destiny of 
groups of lives. By making the indi- 
vidual life just a constituent of the 
group at its age it makes the group 
bear the financial hazard of the single 
life. So it makes death, in a sense, 
pay for its own financial disaster. The 
monthly income policy provides a ready- 
invested fund. So it continues the in- 
surance of the life to insurance of the 
sum paid for the life. 

Life to the individual] carries not only 
the hazard of its uncertain ending; it 
carries an alternative hazard, its pro- 
longation beyond power to earn in- 
come, The monthly income policy may 
be made to pay income for old age sup- 
port, when income earning ends or be- 
comes impaired. So it may make the 
old age of the insured free from de- 
pendence. Dependence tends to con- 
quer the soul. It breeds despair. Its 
horror is proportional to the spirit of 
the one who bears it. It may cause a 
genuine pathological condition and so 
tend to the very shortening of a life. 
It thus is evident, that used as a main- 
tenance fund for old age, the monthly 
income policy may not only continue 
comfort when earning power ceases, it 
may aid in prolonging the period of old 


age itself. As used to maintain the in- 
sured's dependents after he is gone, it 
is a definite family settlement, of tha 
nature of a testamentary disposition, 
unalterable as planned. By its aid the 
home may be continued intact, the com- 
fort of the widow may be sustained, the 
status of the family remain secure. Al- 
ways the monthly income policy makes 
the hazarding of fundamental resources 
practically impossible. It may keep the 
widow at her work in directing the 
household by relieving her from the 
necessity of earning a livelihood outside 
the home, It may enable her to rear 
the children the more worthily, to edu- 
cate them sufficiently. Domesticity is an 
assumption of our civilization a com- 
munity need, a national reliance. Life's 
victories may come by overcoming, but 
endeavor often halts where failure 
threatens to ruin. We may venture to 
gain, but we bolt doors on treasures 
possessed. The monthly income policy 
is a bolted door on provision needed for 
indispensable maintenance. Civilized 
life presumes personal liability. This lia- 
bility we generalize in duties. Stability 
in life’s achievements is apt to be an in- 
dictment. Usually its penalty is retro- 
gression. We toil up to a station in life, 
we reach a plane and look forward to 
higher table lands. What we have we 
dread to lose. Luxuries soon become 
comforts and comforts later become ne- 
cessities. Failure tends to despair, be- 
cause in it is the sting ofarebuke. So 
it is natural to plan our career and to 
make programs for the welfare of our 
family. Ambitious life is constant ef- 
fort to fling hostages to fortune. Often 
we plan a child’s career before the child 
is born. Zeal for the welfare of our 
own is instinctive, a human inheritance. 
We hope as we love, visualizing greater 
opportunities for our children than we 
may have encountered. The desire to 
leave the world better because we have 
lived in it, is the piety of the worthy 
man. So loss of family status is a 
horror both in contemplation and in 
realization. It takes high philosophy to 
extract sweetness from the uses of ad- 
versity. When adversity comes we may 
take solace, we seldom rejoice. Some 
of us find consolation in the hope that 
through adversity we may purchase 
higher award. The monthly income pol- 
icy not only sustains for struggle whilst 
its income is being distributed, it heart- 
ens the insured before its supreme need 
arrives. It should give buoyancy in the 
work of general accumulation to the in- 
sured himself. 

So the monthly income policy is not 
only a definite financial program, it is 
a constant blessing. “It blesses him 
that gives and him that receives.” It 
is a promise precise, certair to result 
in a performance inevitable. It may 
continue earnings made in vigor when 
vigor is lost. So through venerations it 
may be a constant reminder of a 
father’s love, as well as an effectual help 
to those he loved. Thereby it becomes 
in reality a biography of family love, 
the story in its realization of how duty 
despoiled death of its power to work 
financial ruin, 


Miss Shapiro 
Has Providence Office 


Miss Mary Z. Shapiro, the million 
dollar woman writer of the Travelers, 
who has been spending the Summer 
at Narragansett Pier, was at the con- 
vention on Tuesday and Wednesday 
She has opened a branch office in 
Providence, and recently wrote a $1090,- 
000 case there. 
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Your opportunity will not come around and 
hammer on your door as surely and 
as often as a bill collector 
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The ability to im- 
prove an opportun- 
ity will find that 
| opportunity .... 
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: National Life Insurance Company =~ 
—— of the United States of America =: 
= ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President == 

is big enough to meet every test, and yet not teo big to be human = 
in its relations with the field force. — 

Every Factor of Progressive Administration is at work = 

in the National of the U. S. of A. 

Life, Accident and Sickness insurance in one policy, at one = 

premium. = 

Endowment at 60 and 65 at a rate that eliminates competition. = 

Triple Indemnit y—Non-Cancellable policies. = 

A LIFE INSURANCE SALES COURSE THAT WORKS 
— Two openings are available on contracts WITH A MARGIN. = 
= The National of the U. S. of A. is the logical company for = 
= the man who believes he can make himself felt if condi- = 
tions are RIGHT. = 
The opportunity is here—you must seek it. Write in confi- = 
= dence to Agency Department. == 
= ROBERT D. LAY WALTER E. WEBB = = 
= Vice-President and Secretary Supt. of Agents = 
= = 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


== More Than One Hundred and Thirty Millions in Force 
== More Than a Half Century of Real Service 
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Taxation of Life Insurance 


In the readjustment of the burdens of taxation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—to which both political parties are committed by their party 
platforms—relief should be given and readjustment made in the taxa- 
tion of Life Insurance. This is how the case stands under laws now in 
force: 
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Ist. For the mere privilege of rendering their great economic 
service our life companies will be taxed in 1920 (between the States 
and the Federal Government) upwards of $27,000,000. 
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2nd. Federal laws are purposely so framed that the use of life 
insurance to protect estates is not encouraged. Imm .ately fol- 
lowing death the Federal Government exacts heavy casli payments 
whatever the character of the estate. Without life insurance such 
— payments are always difficult and sometimes impossible. 


























= 3rd. The proceeds of life insurance policies must und the Fed- 
3 eral law be included in the decedent’s estate and taxed 2° bordingly 
—unless payable to named beneficiaries; in that case su} Bs proceeds 
are exempt up to $40,000. 








Just aavord on these points: 


(1) A life insurance premium is essentially a tax, voluntarily 
levied, primarily for the protection of the family but very directly —— 
for the benefit of the state. The government, in taxing life insur- aa | 
ance, indulges in the barbarism of taxing a tax. It would be scarce- : 
ly more unsound for the government to tax its own income, 


(2) Death Duties can readily destroy a perfectly solvent estate 
unless cash can be raised quickly. Life insurance can quickly pro- 
vide cash, but the laws limit and hinder its use. 





(3) The States also collect heavy death duties on insurance pay- 
able to estates. 


All these taxes are in addition to the $27,000,000 of taxes referred 
to in the first statement above. 
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I speak of them because it is time your representatives at Wash- 
ington and in your State Capitals heard from the Twenty Thousand 
members of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


The New York Life Insurance Co. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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' THE LIBRARY of THE 
STATISTICIAN’S DEPARTMENT 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Is the Largest and Most Complete of 
Its Kind in the World 


INFORMATION CONCERNING INSURANCE, 
HEALTH AND RELATED SUBJECTS 
AVAILABLE, FREE of CHARGE 


PUBLICATIONS 


' The Mor rom Diseases of the Lungs in American Indust y; 1916. 
A Plea a , olan for the Eradication of Malaria; 1917. 
Facts an! ( ai!scies of Compulsory Health Insurance; 1917. 
Some TI! cal and Prsctical Aspects of Industrial Medicine; 1917. 
Public I Progres ider Social Insurance; 1917. 
Autocra Patern:iism versus Democracy and Liberty; 1.18. 
Army A) opomet i’ Medical Rejection Statistics; 1918. 
The Mai, + “re! . Peace and War; 1918. 
Menace 0! “ -s and Fumes in Modern Industry; 1918- 
Failure ©! Compulsory Health Insurance—A War _.evelation; 


19) 
Health Insur.nce and the Public; 1919. 
A Plan for a “sore Effective Federal and State Health Administration; 1919. 
Pauper Buiials and Interment of the Dead in Large Cities; 1919. 


_ More Facts and Fallacies of Compulsory Health Insurance; 1919. 


National Health Insurance in Great Britain; 1920. 

Poor Law Aspects of National Health Insurance; 1920. 

Is Leprosy Increasing? 1920. 

Occupational Diseases and Their Compensation; 1920. 
National Health Insurance and the Medical Profession; 1920. 


CHARTS 


Influenza Accidents Cancer Tuberculosis Malaria 
Whooping Cough Measles Diphtheria 
Infant Mortality Leprosy Pauper Burials 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


A e\\ INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
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